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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  study.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  compile  two  source  units  for  use  in  group  guidance 
classes,  the  first,  "Discovering  Your  Real  Interests,"  and  the 
second,  "Problems  of  Adjustment  for  the  Young  Worker." 

Justification  of  the  study.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  all 
youth  is  through  a program  of  group  guidance.  The  discussion 
in  a classroom  situation  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  youth  in 
general  will  oftentimes  bring  to  light  problems  of  individual 
students  within  the  group  and  the  wise  counselor  will  combine 
the  process  of  group  guidance  with  that  of  individual 
counseling. 

The  diversified  needs  of  high  school  pupils  today  have 
given  rise  to  a rapid  expansion  of  all  phases  of  guidance, 
particularly  that  of  group  guidance.  Rapid  growth  and 
changing  needs  of  schools  have  made  it  difficult  to  find  either 
time  or  personnel  needed  for  group  guidance  activity.  These 
factors  doubtless  retarded  the  progress  of  group  guidance 
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activity,  and  even  in  those  schools  which  had  undertaken 
group  guidance  programs,  unit  material  was  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory. However,  despite  retardation  of  progress  and 
inadequate  unit  material,  there  has  been  a dearth  of  source 
material  from  which  to  build  units.  Forrester^-  describes 
this  problem  in  group  guidance  with  reference  to  vocational 
material  only,  but  what  she  has  to  say  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  phases  of  group  guidance  activity.  She  says: 

While  new  literature  describing  occupational  activi- 
ties, indexes  to  current  vocational  articles  and  publica- 
tions, and  current  data  furnished  by  government  agencies 
provide  the  counselor  and  teacher  with  more  resources  than 
have  ever  before  been  available,  many  teachers  need  to 
know  where  to  find  these  aids  and  how  to  use  them. 

This  service  paper  is  an  attempt  to  organize  and  develop  from 

the  vast  amount  of  source  material  two  source  units  which 

could  be  used  by  the  teacher. 

Selection  of  topics.  As  a result  of  interviews  with 
men  and  women  in  industry,  executives  and  workers,  and  a sur- 
vey of  literature  pertaining  to  vocational  adjustment,  the 
consensus  seemed  to  be  that  young  people  are  ill-prepared  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  in  the  world  of  work.  Because  of 
the  previously  mentioned  lack  of  unit  material  for  group 


Gertrude  Forrester,  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  i, 7~p*v. 


guidance,  coupled  with  the  results  of  the  above  findings,  it 
was  felt  that  a source  unit  dealing  with  some  of  the  actual 
problems  of  adjustment  facing  youth  could  prove  to  be  a very 
beneficial  unit. 

One  factor  that  loomed  large  during  the  preliminary 
work  on  the  other  unit  was  the  fact  that  preceding  units 
should  have  students  consider  the  importance  of  their  inter- 
ests, abilities,  and  aptitudes.  It  became  apparent  that  be- 
fore problems  of  adjustment  could  be  discussed  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  students  should  be  better  versed  in  the  tech- 
niques of  self-appraisal.  For  purposes  of  delimitation  it 
became  necessary  to  take  just  one  phase  of  the  larger  area  of 
self-appraisal.  Here  also,  there  was  found  a considerable 
amount  of  source  material,  but  little  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  the  source  unit  "Discovering  Your  Real 
Interests"  was  selected  as  one  of  a series  of  units  that 
could  be  used  in  the  development  of  techniques  in  self- 
appraisal. 

Time  and  place  of  units . It  is  felt  that  the  unit 
concerned  with  problems  of  adjustment  could  best  be  taught  in 
the  junior  or  senior  year  of  high  school,  preferably  in  the 
senior  year.  To  have  students  gain  the  most  from  any  activ- 


ity  it  should  be  taught  when  their  interest  is  keenest,  by 
the  time  most  young  people  are  seniors  they  become  greatly 
concerned  with  future  work  and  problems  allied  to  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  unit  on  interests  would 
not  he  the  student’s  first  introduction  to  the  topic.  In 
the  better  guidance  programs  the  student  is  made  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  interests  in  self-appraisal  in  the  junior 
high  school,  with  a concentrated  study  of  interest  patterns 
made  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  either  unit  would 
depend  to  a great  extent  upon  the  total  time  allotted  for 
group  guidance  activity,  probably  three  to  four  weeks  for 
each  unit. 

Definition  of  Terms  Used  v 

The  terminology  of  this  service  paper,  with  reference 
to  the  unit,  unless  otherwise  specified,  is  based  on  that 
used  by  Dr,  Roy  0,  Billett*  in  his  writings  on  unit  organiza- 
tion in  the  secondary  school. 

The  unit  represents  the  teacher’s  goals  stated  in 
terms  of  pupil  outcomes,  changes  made  in  pupil  concepts, 

^ Roy  0.  Billett,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary  School 
Teaching,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  iy)|0 
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skills,  ideals  or  appreciations  as  a result  of  undertaking 
the  study  of  the  unit.  It  is  what  the  teacher  remembers  as 
he  builds  his  unit  assignment.  It  is  stated  in  short  de- 
clarative sentences  easily  comprehended  by  the  student, 
although  he  never  sees  it  in  written  form. 

Delimitation  of  the  unit  implies  the  reduction  of  the 
unit  to  more  specific  statements  in  order  to  definitely  de- 
fine the  limits  or  the  boundaries  of  the  unit.  By  so  doing 
the  teacher  may  avoid  using  material  not  directly  related  to 
the  unit  itself.  As  the  delimitation  is  solely  for  use  by 
the  teacher,  it  may  be  arranged  in  any  order  convenient  for 
her. 

Incidental  and  Indirect  learning  products  represent 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  may  result  from 
a study  of  the  unit  even  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  direct 
objectives.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
name  possible  ideals,  attitudes  or  appreciations  that  may  re- 
sult from  such  a study. 

The  unit  assignment  consists  of  the  teacher’s  plan  for 
the  activities  that  are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  development 
of  the  unit.  The  unit  assignment  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  allow  the  teacher  to  incorporate  any  current  materials  as 
well  as  to  modify  the  assignment  for  individual  pupil  needs. 
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Optional  activities  are  those  activities  willingly 
assumed  by  students  in  addition  to  the  regular  assignment. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  activities  should 
be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  teacher. 

The  study  guide  is  that  part  of  the  unit  assignment 
which  directs  and  aids  the  pupil  in  his  study.  Included  in 
the  mimeographed  study  guide  would  be: 

1.  Introduction  of  the  unit 

a.  The  part  deemed  beneficial  by  the 
teacher 

2.  Tentative  time  schedule 

a.  Discussion  period 

b.  Test  period 

5#  Questions  and  problems  for  pupil  solution 

1|.  List  of  coded  references  for  pupil  use 

A complete  list  of  references  at  the  end  of  the  unit 
will  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  general  study  guide.  A simple 
code  will  aid  students  in  finding  the  necessary  material. 

For  example,  5:  ll|8-151  would  mean  that  the  student  could 

find  aid  if  he  read  pages  llj.8-151  in  the  fifth  book  on  the 
reading  list. 

Characteristics  of  a Desirable  Unit 

There  are  numerous  criteria  for  the  critical  appraisal 
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of  units  of  learning.  Those  criteria  frequently  mentioned 
in  many  sources  were  selected  for  use  in  evaluating  the  units 
developed  for  this  service  paper.  Statements  of  the  six 
criteria  used  are  listed  below. 

Individual  differences.  A unit  of  work  should 
stimulate  different  kinds  of  activities  so  that  individual 
differences  in  aptitudes,  abilities,  interests,  aims,  and 
needs  of  pupils  will  be  met,  Jackson  and  Irvin, ~ make  the 
following  observation  in  this  regard: 


By  offering  units  of  work  that  are  elastic,  that  is  to 
say,  flexible,  a sympathetic  and  understanding  teacher  can 
show  due  regard  for  individual  differences  among  students. 
This  strongly  implies  that  all  students  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  a unit  in  the  same  manner.  Further- 
more, it  is  here  that  the  initiative  of  the  child  may  be 
rewarded.  No  one  has  a monopoly  of  good  ideas,  and  often 
the  student  will  offer  a thought  that  the  teacher  might 
well  consider. 


If  a unit  fulfills  this  requirement  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  students  it  will  undoubtedly,  and  should  if  it  is  not,  be 
challenging  to  each  individual.  It  has  to  be  difficult 
enough  to  challenge  the  child  yet  s imple  enough  to  be  com- 
pleted with  satisfaction. 

2.  Provisions  for  growth.  A unit  of  work  should 

^ Doyle  Jackson,  and  W.  B.  Irvin,  The  Unit  Method  of 
Learning  and  Teaching,  St.  Louis,  John  S.  Swift  Company,Hfac. , 

195^7  p. 
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entail  more  than  rote  learning  of  a subject.  There  should 
be  evidences  of  growth  in  good  habits,  attitudes,  and  appre- 
ciations, and  provide  for  social  adjustment.  The  curriculum 
committees  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,-  formulated  certain 
criteria  for  Grades  One-Six,  but  what  has  been  said  about 
growth  could  apply  to  any  grade  level.  They  ask: 

Will  the  unit  contribute  to  the  child’s  efficiency? 
Will  it  develop  good  habits,  desirable  attitudes,  effi- 
ciency in  some  of  the  tool  subjects,  or  provide  opportun- 
ity for  exercise  of  specific  ethical  habits  as  thrift, 
promptness,  obedience,  courtesy,  honesty?  The  activity 
should  bring  about  the  right  attitude  of  the  child  to  the 
members  of  the  group  and  help  him  become  a contributing 
member  of  the  group.  It  should  encourage  cooperation. 

It  should  enrich  the  child’s  experience  --  make  him  real- 
ize the  work  of  others  in  making  his  life  comfortable  and 
happy,  and  what  the  past  has  contributed  to  his  present 
environment. 

5*  Authenticity  of  unit  problem.  Most  educators 
today  think  that  subject  matter  should  be  as  life-like  as 
possible;  selected  from  actual  life  situations  whenever  pos- 

p 

sible.  Burton,-  states  that  one  should  be  able  to  cite  evi- 
dence, that  the  unit  "is  based  upon  a purpose  which  arose  out 
of  the  on-going  life  of  the  learner  and  real  to  him:  or  one 


1 A Suggested  List  of  Activities  for  Grade  One-Six, 
Series  No.  1,  Raleigh,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  1928. 

2 

William  T . Burton,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activi- 
ties, New  York,  D.  Appleton-Centurv  Company,  Inc.  , T9ii)',  pT^H 


which  is  readily  acceptable  and  real  to  the  learner,"  The 
material  should  be  so  "real"  that  there  can  be  an  immediate 
carry  over  into  the  normal  activity  of  the  student,  in  other 
school  subjects,  in  extra-curricular  activities,  and  out  of 
school  life,  A very  important  and  closely  related  charac- 
teristic to  add  at  this  time  is,  that  in  addition  to  being 
life-like  the  unit  must  also  be  practicable  for  the  given 
situation,  not  one  that  would  be  a waste  of  time  and  money  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  the  teacher,  or  the  school.  In 
the  criterion  established  by  Billett,^  he  asks: 

Is  it  (the  unit)  worth  the  time  and  money  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  society  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  it  by  the 
experience  route?  Has  it  important  probable  applica- 
tions to  the  life  situation  which  the  pupil  is  meeting  or 
will  probably  meet  later  as  an  individual  and  as  a member 
of  social  groups,  ‘"ill  the  values  accruing  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  others  make  the  efforts  necessary  for  its 
acquisition  a good  investment  when  compared  with  other 
values  attainable  with  the  same  time  and  effort? 

1|,  Continuity  of  unit  problem.  A unit  of  work 
should  be  continuous,  growing  out  of  a child’s  past  experience 
and  into  the  present,  leading  him  on  to  new  and  wider  experi- 
ences. The  Lees’^  describe  this  characteristic  from  a 


1 Op.  Cit.  p.  ll|0 

^ J.  Murray  Lee,  and  Doris  M.  Lee,  The  Child  and  His 
Curriculum,  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  l^lj-O, 

pp7^92FI95. 
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negative  point  of  view  by  saying: 

A unit  should  provide  continuity  in  the  development  of 
the  child.  Too  often  units  have  been  selected  without 
any  relation  to  what  has  gone  before  or  what  will  come 
after.  In  many  systems  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent 
plan  for  growth  in  understanding;  there  appears  to  be  no 
provision  for  sequence  of  experiences. 

5*  Indirect  and  incidental  learning  products.  The 
indirect  and  incidental  learning  products  to  be  gained  from 


the  unit  should  be  anticipated  and  stated.  In  regard  to 
this  particular  criterion  Billett,^  asks: 

Have  the  probable  indirect  and  incidental  learning 
products  in  the  form  primarily  of  ideals,  attitudes  and 
appreciations  to  be  achieved  by  the  pupils  when  working 
on  a unit  been  anticipated  so  far  as  possible  and  listed? 

6.  Evaluation.  In  regard  to  evaluation  and  the 
outcomes  expected  from  the  study  of  a unit  Billett,  asks: 

Does  the  unit  represent  an  advance  in  some  concept  or 
skill  (or  combination  of  both)  which  is,  (1)  neither  so 
slight  as  to  be  trivial,  nor  (2)  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
vagueness  or  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  either  the  teacher 
or  pupil?  Does  the  unit  represent  an  advance  in  some 
concept  or  skill  distinctly  recognizable  with  reasonable 
objectivity  by  present  methods  of  controlled  observation 
or  testing. 

As  a result  of  studying  the  unit  there  should  be  some  means 
of  measuring  the  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  and  apprecia- 


1 Op.  Cit.  p.  Iij.1 
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tions  acquired.  This  could  be  in  the  form  of  an  object 
test,  a subjective  test,  a rating  scale  for  teacher  and 
students,  or  any  other  device  used  to  rate  students. 
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CHAPTER  II 


UNIT  ORGANIZATION  OF  DISCOVERING  YOUR  REAL  INTERESTS 

Statement  of  the  Unit 

Interests  are  one  of  the  primary  tools  that  should  be 
used  in  self-appraisal.  The  discovery  of  one’s  real  inter- 
ests paves  the  way  for  further  analysis  and  inspection  of 
one’s  academic,  physical,  personal,  and  social  potentialities, 
all  of  which  are  prerequisites  for  success  in  future  academic 
and  vocational  pursuits. 

Delimitation 

1.  The  discovery  of  one's  real  interests  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  to  consider  in  self-appraisal. 

2.  Interest  is  defined  in  this  unit  as  a tendency  to 
become  absorbed  in  an  experience  and  to  continue  in  it. 

5*  Academic  and  vocational  pursuits  are  often  under- 
taken with  little  or  no  regard  to  real  interests. 

Ij..  Unless  there  is  opportunity  to  learn  about,  and 
participate  in  some  activity  it  is  not  possible  to  know  if 
there  is  real  interest  in  it.  Interests  come  from  experience 

5.  Interest  is  that  force  which  stimulates  people  to 
do  certain  things;  it  acts  as  a drive.  That  is  why  an  indi- 
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vidual  with  less  ability  and  a high  degree  of  interest  will 
in  all  probability  do  better  than  an  individual  with  little 
interest  and  great  ability. 

6.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  interest 
and  ability.  A person  may  be  interested  in  music,  yet  be  a 
very  poor  musician. 

7.  One  way  of  showing  students  the  importance  of 
individual  differences  and  their  value  in  vocational  and  aca- 
demic choices  is  through  interest  inventory  projects. 

8.  Answers  by  students  to  the  following  questions 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  interests  not  yet  realized: 

1.  What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  to  read? 

2.  1/1/hat  school  subjects  do  you  like  best? 

5.  In  what  school  clubs  and  other  extra  curri- 
cular activities  do  you  participate? 

Ij..  What  hobbies  do  you  have? 

5.  How  do  you  spend  your  leisure? 

6.  In  what  activities  outside  of  school  do  you 
participate? 

7.  What  kind  of  part  time  work  have  you  done? 

8.  What  are  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
people  with  whom  you  associate? 
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9#  What  kind  of  radio  programs  do  you  enjoy? 

10.  What  kind  of  movies  do  you  like  to  see? 

11.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  travel? 

12.  In  what  occupations  do  your  friends  and 
relatives  engage? 

9.  A knowledge  of  one’s  interests  makes  the  question 
of  selecting  satisfactory  work,  hobbies,  and  social  activities 
easier. 

10.  Although  changes  take  place  in  interests  with  an 
increase  in  age  they  are  orderly  and  to  some  extent  predict- 
able. Thus  interests  can  prove  to  be  an  important  tool  for 
guiding  students  into  future  vocational  pursuits. 

11.  Discovering  real  interests  lays  a foundation  on 
which  to  make  future  vocational  plans. 

12.  Jobs  can  be  grouped  into  vocational  families 
according  to  the  traits  they  have  in  common. 

1%  People  who  do  similar  kinds  of  work  usually  have 
similar  interests,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

llj..  Practically  every  human  activity  is  linked  with 
some  interest. 

15«  Developing  one’s  various  interests  will  lead  to 
versatility,  an  excellent  trait  to  possess  in  this  fast 
changing  world. 


15 


16.  Teachers  and  students  should  not  confuse  momen- 
tary spurts  of  enthusiasm  for  a particular  activity  with 
permanent  interests. 


17.  Many  students  who  express  a definite  choice  of  a 


18.  Interest  inventories  may  be  used  in  providing 
vocational  guidance  for  the  following: 


1.  The  undecided 

2.  Person  with  superficial  interests 

5.  Person  whose  occupational  choice  is  based  on 
the  opinions  of  others 

1|.  Person  who  has  made  a thoughtful  and  care- 
fully analyzed  vocational  choice 

5#  Person  whose  education  is  complete,  but  who 
has  not  made  suitable  occupational  adjustment 


19.  Discovering  one’s  true  interests  is  one  way  of 
preventing  a hasty  or  ill-considered  choice  of  elective  sub- 
jects or  careers. 

20.  The  combination  of  one’s  interests,  plus  the 
strength  of  each  one  makes  up  an  individual’s  interest 
pattern. 

21.  To  ascertain  his  interests,  a person’s  own  des- 
cription of  the  kinds  of  activities  in  which  he  most  likes  to 


vocation  base  their  choice  on  the  suggestions  of  other  people. 


engage,  and  of  the  growth  and  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  his  ambitions,  may  be  supplemented  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Records  of  activities,  school  subjects, 
recreations,  and  employments 

2.  Relative  achievement  in  these  different 
fields 

5#  Obtaining  of  quantitative  measures  of  cer- 
tain significant  aspects  of  his  interests 

Ij..  Statements  and  ratings  made  by  supervisors, 
teachers,  and  associates  who  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  behavior  expressive 
of  his  interests. 

22.  Various  authorities  classify  interests  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  of  the  better  known  authorities  classifies 
interests  into  the  following  ten  areas: 

1.  Outdoor 

2.  Mechanical 

5.  Computational 

l]..  Scientific 

5.  Persuasive 

6.  Artistic 

7.  Literary 


8,  Musical 

9.  Social  Service 

10.  Clerical 

29.  Certain  factors  which  interfere  with  the  making 
of  realistic  vocational  choices  are: 

1.  Too  early  choice 

2.  Parental  influence 

5.  Over-estimate  of  earnings 

1[.  Desire  for  social  prestige 

2lj..  An  interest  inventory  can  help  students  to 
uncover  their  interests. 

29.  Students  with  emotional  problems  often  choose 
goals  without  regard  to  aptitude  or  genuine  interest. 

26.  Prediction  of  future  achievement  cannot  safely 
he  made  on  the  basis  of  interest  alone.  Some  other  factors 
to  consider  are: 

1.  Ability 

2.  Adjustment 

9*  Attitudes 

1)..  Personality 

27#  Upon  the  discovery  of  real  interests  and  their 
significance,  the  importance  of  planning  all  time  in  a day 
will  be  more  fully  realized. 
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28.  Interests  developed  through  hobbies  have  often 
led  to  worthwhile  vocational  pursuits. 

29.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
to  develop  one’s  interests  through  expensive  hobbies. 

50.  The  development  of  one’s  real  interests  leads  to 
a well  rounded  and  balanced  life. 

51.  The  development  and  broadening  of  interests 
should  be  a continuous  process  throughout  life. 

Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  Learning  Products 

1.  A realization  of  the  fact  that  intelligent  plan- 
ning requires  knowledge  of  one’s  abilities,  intelligence, 
aptitudes,  and  personality  traits  as  well  as  one’s  interests. 

2.  A realization  of  the  fact  that  a person  can  be 
both  interested  and  successful  in  several  different  fields  of 
endeavor. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  important  part  leisure 
time  activities  can  play  in  the  development  of  interests. 

1|.  To  create  an  inquisitive  attitude  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  individual  potentialities  that  will  continue  to  be 
used  when  important  decisions  must  be  made  in  the  future. 

5.  An  attitude  of  sharing  knowledges  gained. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  literature  as  a means  of 
obtaining  vicarious  experiences  that  can  aid  in  the  develop- 


ment  of  interests, 

7*  An  appreciation  of  the  many  and  varied  means  of 
getting  desired  information, 

8.  An  ability  to  see  oneself  as  others  see  him. 

9,  A realization  of  the  fact  that  new  interests  can 
be  developed,  and  old  ones  expanded  continuously  throughout 
life. 

10.  An  appreciation  of  the  many  pitfalls  that  can  be 
avoided  by  proper  self-analysis. 

11.  To  create  a desire  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  there  is  to  try  out  interests. 

12.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  now  is  the  time 
to  start  to  make  more  definite  plans  for  the  future. 

l^.  An  understanding  of  the  fact  that  a knowledge  of 
one’s  interests  will  lead  to  fewer  maladjustments  and  to 
wiser  academic  and  vocational  choices. 

ll|.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  reliable  deci- 
sions about  interests  must  be  based  on  much  experience. 
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for  Men,  Stanford,  California,  Stanford  University 
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Women,  Stanford,  'California,  "Stanford  University  Press, 
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5)1*  Stubbins,  Joseph,  "Lack  of  Realism  in  Vocational 
Choice,"  Occupations,  XXVI,  19^-8,  PP*  i|10-l|l8. 

55.  Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  Techniques  of  Guidance,  New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Inc. , ”1955 • 
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Activities  for  the  Unit  Assignment 
A*  Introductory 

*1,  Before  starting  the  unit,  fill  the  Bulletin 
board  with  appropriate  pictures,  posters,  and  clippings  of 
activities  illustrating  vocational  and  avocational  interests, 

*2.  Use  The  Science  Research  Associates  Life  Adjust- 
ment Poster,  "Discovering  Your  Real  Interests"  as  a starting 
point  for  class  discussion  of  this  unit. 

Invite  a prominent  citizen  of  the  community  to 
speak  to  the  class  about  how  his  interests  led  him  to  his 
present  work. 

Invite  teachers  from  various  subject  matter 
fields  to  talk  with  the  class  about  interests  and  activities 
that  could  be  developed  from  their  particular  field. 

*5-  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  interests  and  extra- 
curricular activities  of  students  in  the  class. 

**6.  Invite  students  to  bring  exhibits  of  interesting 
hobbies  to  class. 

a.  Have  the  students  indicate  in  reports  to  the 
class  how  such  activities  could  lead  to 


* Item  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  for  the  teacher’s 
use  only  and  will  not  reappear  on  the  mimeographed  study  for 
pupils. 
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permanent  vocational  pursuits* 
b.  An  interesting  display  of  these  projects 
might  incite  other  students  to  undertake 
similar  activities* 


*7.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  choosing  a voca- 
tion in  a field  ?;here  there  is  interest,  tell  the  class  the 
following  story: 


Jane  Doyle  was  a senior  in  high  school.  She  had 
always  been  keenly  interested  in  music.  According  to  her 
music  teachers,  inside  and  outside  of  school,  she  had  an  ex- 
cellent voice  and  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  it  further 
However,  her  mother  had  been  a nurse,  and  wished  to  see  her 
daughter  follow  her  in  that  profession.  Jane  did  start  in 
training,  but  was  soon  forced  to  drop  out  because  of  failing 


grades. 


Such  a story  as  this  would  raise  many  questions  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  and  could  lead  to  some  excellent 
discussions. 

8.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  Hov.r  do  people  feel  about  things  that 
"interest"  them? 

b.  Why  are  you  most  likely  to  be  successful  at 

doing  things  you  enjoy  and  are  interested 
in  doing. 
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c.  What  have  your  interests  to  do  with  your 
choice  of  school  courses?  jobs?  hobbies? 
other  activities? 

d.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  besides  your 
interests  which'  might  influence  your  success 
in  various  activities?^" 

(Read  11: 

Distribute  the  mimeographed  guide  sheets  and 
explain  them  to  the  class. 

10.  By  taking  careful  notes  of  class  discussions  and 
assignments  you  will  find  it  easier  to  study  for  the  final 
test  which  will  be  given  upon  the  completion  of  this  unit. 

B.  For  Individual  and  Group  Study 

1.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  is  interest? 

b.  How  can  you  tell  when  you  are  interested  in 
an  activity? 

c.  Why  is  it  a good  idea  to  try  new  activities, 
even  though  you  think  you  are  not  interested 
in  them? 


G.  Frederic  Kuder  and  Blanche  B.  Paulson,  Instruc- 
tor’s Guide  to  Discovering  Your  Real  Interests,  Chicago,  ” 
Science  Research  Associates,  19l|9*  p.~HT~  ” 
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d.  How  do  interests  differ  from  abilities? 

e.  What  is  meant  by  a pattern  of  interest ?1 

(Read  11:  6-9) 

2.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  activities: 

a.  Give  examples  of  the  two  meanings  of 
interest, 

b.  Show  how  the  meanings  of  interest  are 
related, 

c.  Give  examples  of  the  various  causes  of 
interest, 

d.  Are  you  interested  in  doing  a piece  of  work 
because  you  are  successful  in  it,  or  are  you 
successful  because  you  are  interested  in  it? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer, 

(Read  6:  135-138) 

3*  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  activities: 

a.  Is  it  possible  for  your  interest  to  dominate 
your  personality?  Explain, 

b.  What  is  the  relationship  between  interest 
and  attention? 

^ Adapted  from  G.  Frederick  Kuder  and  Blanche  B.  Paul- 
son, Instructor’s  Guide  to  Discovering  Your  Real  Interests, 
Chicago,  Science  ResearcK"~Associates,  19597  pp.~6::5^  ” 
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c.  How  can  interest  be  a "powerful  attention- 
getter?" 

(Read  6:  llj.O-llj.8) 

1].,  Write  a brief  composition  to  explain  the  old 
adage  "One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison," 

5,  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  If  you  are  going  to  discover  your  interests, 
why  is  it  helpful  to  explore  your  background 

b.  Into  what  areas  is  your  background  divided? 

c.  Under  each  area,  list  as  many  facts  about 
yourself  as  possible. 

(Read  51**60) 

6.  Many  people  have  interests  they  do  not  even 
realize.  One  way  to  discover  many  of  these  interests  is  by 
making  a close  examination  of  yourself.  By  answering  the 
questions  which  follow  you  will  help  yourself  to  find  your 
real  interests: 

a.  What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  to  read? 

b.  What  school  subjects  do  you  like  best? 

c.  In  what  school  clubs  and  other  extracurric- 
ular activities  do  you  participate? 

d.  What  hobbies  do  you  have? 

e.  How  do  you  spend  your  leisure? 
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f.  In  what  activities  outside  of  school  do  you 
participate? 

g.  What  kind  of  part  time  work  have  you  done? 

h.  What  are  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 

people  with  whom  you  associate? 

i.  What  kind  of  radio  programs  do  you  enjoy? 

j.  “What  kind  of  movies  do  you  like  to  see? 

k.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  travel? 

l.  In  what  occupations  do  your  friends  and  rel- 
atives engage? 

(Read  k:  57-14-7) 

(Read  5:  17-51) 

7,  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  How  can  your  school  subjects  and  other 
activities  in  school  help  you  discover  your 
interests? 

b,  Make  a list  of  high  school  subjects  you  have 
taken,  and  are  taking.  Beside  each  item 
list  the  interests  that  might  be  developed 
from  each  subject, 

(Read  2:  8-9) 

*8,  a.  Explain  to  the  class  that  another  excellent 
way  to  make  further  investigation  of  one’s  interests  is 
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through,  interest  inventories. 


b.  Administer  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  — 
Vocational,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank,  or  the  Cleeton  Vocational  Interest 
Inventory  to  the  whole  class. 

c.  Explain  that  the  inventory  is  not  a test; 
that  there  are  no  right  and  wrong  answers; 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  passing  or 
failing. 

d.  Explain  that  questions  should  be  answered  as 
honestly  as  possible  if  the  results  of  the 
inventory  are  to  be  helpful  to  him. 

**9.  Show  the  students  how  to  make  out  their  interest 
profiles.  Tell  them  that  they  will  soon  learn  more  about  the 
meanings  of  their  profiles. 

10.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  How  can  you  check  the  conclusions  brought  out 
by  the  interest  inventory? 

b.  Vlhat  is  meant  by  real  and  imaginary  interests? 

c.  What  are  some  easy  clues  to  your  interests? 

d.  How  can  your  interest  inventory  help  you? 

(Read  8:  171;:  176) 

(Read  9:  71-90) 
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11.  Now  that  you  understand  the  interest  inventory 
more  fully  take  the  profile  sheets  home  to  explain  to  your 
parents. 

a.  Inform  them  that  the  teacher  would  be  glad  to 
talk  with  them  to  make  further  explanations. 

12.  With  his  Boy  Scout  Troop,  Jerry  Doane  had  just 
been  on  a tour  through  one  of  the  large  newspaper  plants  in 
the  city.  The  man  who  conducted  the  tour  was  a reporter  of 
some  fame,  who  told  about  many  of  his  exciting  adventures. 

Jerry  did  not  like  English  very  well,  nor  did  he  get 
along  too  well  in  class,  but  after  going  on  the  tour  Jerry  de- 
cided definitely  to  become  a reporter. 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  If  someone  did  not  help  Jerry  he  could  have 
become  a very  disillusioned  person.  Why? 

b.  What  was  confusing  to  Jerry? 

c.  What  would  you  recommend  that  Jerry  do? 

(Read  9:  69-71) 

1%  Ever  since  Jack  could  remember  he  had  his  mind 
set  on  becoming  a doctor.  Ke  worked  very  hard  in  school, 
staying  up  late  many  evenings  to  get  his  homework  done,  but  no 
matter  how  hard  he  worked  his  grades  in  school  were  only 
average.  All  indications  showed  that  his  greatest  interests 
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were  in  the  scientific  area.  As  he  was  a junior  in  high 
school  he  would  soon  have  to  make  applications  for  college. 

Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  principle  illustrated  in  this 
case  ? 

b.  What  would  you  suggest  that  Jack  do? 

c.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  interest  and 
ability? 

d.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  people  to  consider 
both? 

(Read  8:  185-186) 

(Read  9:  91-121) 

ll[.  Jane  Barton  and  Alice  Thurston  had  gone  through 
school  together  from  the  first  grade.  As  far  as  ability  was 
concerned  they  were  both  as  near  alike  as  any  two  individuals 
can  be.  Yet,  now  in  the  tenth  grade,  Jane  found  that  she  was 
beginning  to  fail  subjects  in  school. 

Jane  was  a very  popular  girl.  She  worked  on  the  school 
newspaper,  was  vice-president  of  her  class,  was  the  head  cheer 
leader,  took  an  active  part  in  the  debating  club,  was  secretary 
of  the  youth  organization  in  her  church,  and  went  out  on  dates 
once  or  twice  during  the  school  week. 

Alice  was  also  popular,  took  an  active  part  in  the 


debating  club,  worked  on  the  school  newspaper,  and  was  active 
in  her  church*  However,  she  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  on 
school  nights  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  she  had  to 
have  her  homework  completed. 

Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  are  some  possible  explanations  for 
Jane’s  failure? 

b.  If  Jane  wishes  to  improve  her  marks  what  woulc. 
you  recommend? 

c.  What  could  the  school  do  to  help  Jane  and 
others  like  her? 

(Read  1J:  16-19) 

15*  Charles  Dana  was  always  bored  with  himself.  He 
could  never  seem  to  have  a good  time.  If  one  of  his  class- 
mates asked  him  to  go  skating,  play  basketball,  or  no  matter 
what  they  asked  him  to  do,  the  answer  was  always  "I  don’t  wrant 
to,  I don’t  know  how."  Instead  of  going  out  for  some  fun  he 
would  sit  home  and  sulk  because  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  seemed  to  be  the  main  problem  confronting 
Charlie? 

b.  What  are  some  recommendations  that  might  help 
him? 
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(Read  12:  I36-I59) 

16.  Mark  Twain  is  reported  to  have  said,  "I  never  did 
a day’s  work  in  my  life." 

Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  statement? 

b.  How  is  it  related  to  interests? 

17.  a.  Make  a list  of  the  subjects  you  are  now  tak- 

ing in  school, 

b.  Beside  each  subject  suggest  one  way  in  which 
you  could  make  that  subject  more  interesting, 

c.  List  ways  the  school  may  help  you  discover 
whether  an  interest  is  real  or  just  a passing 
fancy, 

(Read  11:  19-25) 

18.  Joe  Knight  might  well  have  been  named  "Alibi  Ike", 
for  no  matter  what  went  wrong  he  always  had  an  excuse.  There 
was  always  something  wrong,  either  he  had  a misunderstanding 

at  home,  his  teachers  were  all  against  him,  he  was  not  in  the 
right  job,  or  he  just  did  not  get  the  breaks.  He  was  very 
unhappy  and  wondered  how  misfortune  could  hit  him  so  hard. 

Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  How  could  a desire  to  acquire  new  interests 
have  helped  Joe? 
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b.  What  suggestions  would  you  have  for  Joe? 

c.  What  is  the  principle  involved? 

(Read  12:  II4.O-II4.5) 


19.  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  "What  role  can  be  played  by  friends  in  the 
development  of  your  interests? 

b.  Explain  the  phrase  the  "give  and  take  of 
friendship. " 

c.  Cite  examples  of  the  way  friends  have  been, 
or  could  be,  a powerful  influence  upon  you  in 
the  development  of  new  interests. 

(Read  Ik:  85-87) 

20.  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  What  effects  can  interests  ha  ve  upon  the  way 
you  do  your  work? 

b.  Give  evidences  to  show  how  an  individual’s 
interests  differ  one  from  the  other. 

c.  Why  are  interests  an  important  part  of  your 
capital  for  life? 

(Read  ll;:  26-27) 

21.  After  reading  this  assignment  entitled  "How  to 


Become  Interested  in  a Vocation,"  make  a list  of  at  least  ten 
suggestions  of  ways  to  become  interested  in  vocations. 
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(Read  10:  218-225) 

22.  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  What  are  some  discoveries  made  by  psychol- 
ogists about  vocational  interests? 

b.  Vi/hat  are  the  ten  interest  areas  named  by 
Kuder? 

c.  List  a few  vocations  that  could  be  included 

, under  each  area. 

(Read  10:  10-12) 

25*  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  What  are  your  vocational  interests? 

b.  Review  your  interest  profile. 

c.  Make  a chart  similar  to  the  one  on  page  185 
in  this  reading  assignment.  List  on  the 
chart  as  many  occupations  in  which  you  were 
once  interested  as  possible. 

d.  Write  the  answers  to  questions  on  page  186. 

(Read  1:  I8l[-l87) 

2l|..  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  Why  is  it  so  important  to  have  a job  that 
interests  you? 

b.  What  are  five  or  six  factors,  besides  interests, 
which  influence  your  choice  of  an  occupation. 
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What  else  must  you  possess  besides  interest 
in  your  work? 


(Read  10:  22k- 27) 

25.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  advantages  are  offered  to  you  through, 
work  experience? 

b.  What  is  one  method  of  pinning  down  your 
interests? 

c.  What  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  may  feel 
you  would  like  to  try  out  in  an  occupational 
field  in  which  no  interest  is  shown  in  the 
inventory.  Should  you  try  out  that 
occupation? 


26,  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  Should  parents  give  their  children  the  benefit 
of  their  judgment  and  years  of  experience  by 
making  many  decisions  for  them?  Explain, 

b.  What  bearing  does  spare  time  have  upon  your 
future  life? 

c.  What  are  some  ways  to  spend  a vacation  to  ad- 
vantage in  discovering  possibilities  of 
future  work? 


(Read  5:  37-i|.2) 
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27#  Use  the  nine  Science  Research  Associates  posters 
Interest  Career  Series  (19l|-7“19^|8)  to  start  discussions  about 
how  various  interests  may  lead  to  careers, 

28.  a.  Take  your  interest  profile  and  check  your 

highest  interest  areas  with  the  lists  given  at 
the  end  of  this  reading  assignment. 

b.  From  occupational  material  found  in  the  library, 
or  the  occupational  information  file,  look  up 
five  or  six  occupations  in  which  your  interests 
appear  to  be  high. 

c.  After  looking  further  into  these  occupations 
write  the  reasons  why  you  think  you  would  or 
would  not  enjoy  each  one.  Use  your  interests 
as  indicated  in  your  interest  profile  as  a 
basis. 


(Read  11:  2l|.-27  and  ^-1|8) 

29.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  How  might  a hobby  develop  into  a life  career? 

b.  Hov/  might  a hobby  provide  a source  of  income? 

c.  How  might  hobbies  and  leisure  time  be  used  to 

develop  interests? 

(Read  11:  28-51) 
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50.  Prepare  the  following  activities: 

a.  Distinguish  between  avocation  and  vocation. 

b.  How  does  an  avocation  broaden  one? 

c.  Name  several  relations  that  may  exist  between 
vocations  and  avocations. 


(Read  10:  255-259) 

51.  a.  Make  a chart  showing  your  activities  for  a 

period  of  one  week,  giving  typical  activities 
such  as  classes,  homework,  chores  at  home, 
work,  sports,  movies,  parties  and  others  in 
which  you  engaged. 

b.  Revise  the  chart  to  show  improvements  that 


could  be  made  with  wiser  use  of  time. 

52.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following: 

' a.  Does  growing  older  change  your  interests? 

How?  How  not? 

b.  What  is  the  importance  of  knowing  your  present 
interests? 

c.  How  is  it  possible  to  check  up  on  your  inter- 
ests, in  order  to  keep  them  going? 

d.  How  is  it  possible  to  create  new  interests? 
(Read  11:  52-55) 
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*55*  To  bring  all  the  loose  ends  of  the  unit  together 

n 

in  a final  review,  show  the  film  Finding  Your  Life  York. 

One  sequence  of  the  film  is  entitled  Knowing  Yourself.  It 
shows  not  only  the  importance  of  interests,  but  also  the  part 
played  by  abilities,  aptitudes,  personality  and  accomplishments 
3lw  The  final  a ssignment  in  this  unit  is  the  objective 
test  which  the  teacher  will  pass  to  you  upon  the  completion  of 
the  unit. 

Optional  Related  Activities 
1.  Interview  someone  whom  you  admire,  and  who,  in 
your  opinion  has  made  a success  of  his  life. 

a.  Endeavor  to  find  out  how  he  became  interested 
in  his  present  occupation. 

b.  Make  a written  report  of  your  interview,  and 
be  prepared  to  discuss  it  with  the  class. 

c.  Check  with  the  teacher  in  order  to  have  some 
definite  questions  to  ask  at  the  time  of  the 
interview. 

d.  In  order  to  gain  the  most  from  the  interview, 

^ This  film  may  be  obtained  from  the  Film  Library  at 
Boston  University,  8lj.  Exeter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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make  an  outline  of  the  points  you  wish  to 
cover. 

2.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  you  who  have 
done  some  traveling  to  relate  some  of  the  new  interests  you 
acquired. 

a.  Make  an  oral  report  to  the  class  of  some  of 
your  traveling  experiences. 

b.  If  you  have  any  hobbies  or  other  materials  to 
show  the  class,  they  would  add  to  the  interest 
of  your  report. 

Read  the  article  by  Rebecca  Dale  in  the  April,  19l[8 
issue  of  Occupations,  "To  Youth  Who  Choose  Blindly,"  pages 
l|19-li20. 

a.  Compare  the  town  mentioned  in  this  article  to 
your  own  hometown. 

b.  Make  a list  of  recommendations  for  your  own 
home  town. 

c.  Include  your  findings  and  recommendations  in 
a written  report. 

1|..  Going  by  the  results  of  your  interest  inventory, 
read  a book  about  a type  of  work  which  interests  you. 

a.  Suggestions  of  books  may  be  obtained  from  the 
teacher  or  librarian. 
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b.  Make  a written  report  on  the  book  emphasizing 
why  that  particular  occupation  was  of  inter- 
est to  you. 

5.  Make  a report  to  the  class  telling  about  some 
activity  in  which  you  are  much  interested.  Include  in  your 
report: 

a.  Exhibits  of  your  hobbies  if  possible. 

b.  Ho v/  you  became  interested  in  the  work. 

c.  Future  possibilities  as  an  avocation  or 
vocation. 

6.  Write  a radio  skit  upon  the  topic,  ”The  Value  of 
Outside  Interests.” 

a.  Ask  the  teacher  for  permission  to  present  the 
skit  to  the  class. 

■*b.  Make  this  activity  a contest  for  those 
interested. 

*c.  Make  plans  to  have  the  better  skits  presented 
to  the  entire  school  in  an  assembly  program. 

7.  Make  a poster  illustrating  the  value  and  importance 
of  knowing  your  true  interests, 

8.  Make  arrangements  for  a hobby  show. 

a.  Ask  three  or  four  other  students  to  work  with 

1 

you  on  this  project. 
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b.  Bring  collections,  models,  art  exhibits,  and 
an y kind  of  a hobby  which  could  be  put  on 
exhibit, 

c.  Ask  the  teacher  about  the  possibilities  of 
joining  with  another  group  to  enlarge  the 
exhibit, 

d.  In  an  assembly  each  student  could  explain  his 
hobby. 

Make  a leisure  opportunity  survey  of  your 

a.  A sk  four  or  five  other  students  to  work  as  a 
committee  with  you  on  this  project. 

b.  Have  members  of  the  group  make  reports  on 
each  of  the  different  institutions  and  agen- 
cies in  the  community  which  play  a part  in 
developing  leisure  opportunities. 

c.  Have  members  of  the  group  make  written  re- 
ports of  the  recommendations  to  increase 
leisure  opportunities  in  the  community. 

Read  a biography  of  a person  of  fame  to  discover 

ts  he  had. 

a.  Show  how  these  interests  were  developed  as 
vocations  or  hobbies. 
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b.  Suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  the  teacher 
or  librarian, 

11,  Prepare  a radio  skit  in  which  an  interview  is 
conducted  between  a teacher  or  counselor,  and  a student  who  is 
bored  with  life. 

a.  Demonstrate  how  the  development  of  interests 
could,  and  did  in  this  case,  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  student’s  attitude. 

12.  Form  a committee  to  prepare  'a  program  showing  the 

i 

importance  of  interests. 

a.  Present  class-written  skits  which  sho w the 

\ 

connection  between  interests  and  school  ex- 
periences, interests  and  leisure,  and  inter- 
ests and  vocations. 

b.  Present  the  program  to  the  P.T.A.  or  to 
parents  of  students  in  the  class. 

-*c.  During  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  program, 
the  principal,  or  guidance  advisor,  could 
bring  the  loose  ends  together  by  telling  how 
important  it  is  for  students  to  select  activ- 
ities and  careers  that  interest  them. 

*d.  This  activity  should  take  place  after  the 
students  have  completed  their  interest 
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profiles.  Each  parent  could  then  be  invited 
to  come  to  school  to  talk  over  his  child’s 
interests, 

*e.  Stress  the  importance  of  interest  patterns 
when  they  are  considered  with  the  child’s 
aptitudes,  abilities,  and  personality. ^ 

1%  Write  an  imaginary  letter  to  your  teacher,  or  to 
a friend  as  of  ten  years  from  now. 

a.  Tell  him  what  kind  of  work  you  are  doing, 

what  your  present  interests  are,  and  how  your 
interests  led  you  into  your  present  work, 
ll;.  If  your  school  does  not  have  an  interest  or  hobby 
club,  here  is  an  interesting  project  for  some  ambitious  stu- 
dents. 

a.  With  the  principal  and  teacher  as  advisers, 
organize  a hobby  club  for  any  interested 
students. 

b.  Asa  means  of  interesting  prospective  mem- 
bers appoint  a temporary  program  committee  to 
draw  up  a program  of  activities  to  be  followec 

^ Adapted  from  G.  Frederic  Kuder  and  Blanche  B.  Paulson, 
Instructor’s  Guide  to  Discovering  Your  Real  Interests,  Chicago, 
Science  Research  Associates^  19b9>  p-  117 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year, 

15*  Here  is  a chance  for  anyone  interested  in  teaching 
as  a future  vocation  to  get  some  first  hand  experience, 

a.  Make  arrangements  with  the  teacher  to  lead  a 
discussion  on  some  particular  phase  of  this 
unit, 

16.  Interview  some  of  your  teachers, 

a.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  about  their  interests 
and  hobbies  and  how  they  led  them  to  their 
present  work, 

b.  Work  through  committees  in  order  to  prevent 
repititious  questioning  of  teachers. 

c.  Pool  the  results  of  the  findings  for  a final 
written  report. 

17.  Write  an  informal  essay  on  the  topic  "Myself  as  I 
Think  I Am." 

18.  Develop  an  informal  essay  using  as  a topic 
sentence  the  familiar  saying,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a dull  boy." 

19*  Write  a letter  to  a person  who  has  never  seen  you 
before,  in  which  you  describe  yourself  and  your  traits. 

20.  a.  Write  an  imaginary  letter  to  a prospective 
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employer  telling  him  why  you  think  you  are 
qualified  for  the  job, 

b.  Write  a similar  letter  declining  to  accept  a 
position  explaining  why  you  do  not  feel 
qualified  for  that  job, 

21,  Make  a poster  showing  a well-planned  day  for  a 
student  in  high  school. 
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Suggested  Items  for  Final  Test 
Part  I 

DIRECTIONS:  Select  the  word  or  phrase  that  does  not  belong, 

and  place  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  blank 
to  the  left.l 

1.  Interest  inventories  may  most  profitably  be  used 

in  providing  vocational  guidance  for:  (18) 

a.  The  undecided. 

b.  People  with  superficial  interests. 

c.  People  v/hose  occupational  choice  is  based 
on  the  opinions  of  others. 

d.  People  whose  education  is  complete,  and 
who  have  made  suitable  occupational 
adjustment. 

2.  Three  of  the  better  ways  to  discover  your  true 

interests  are  through:  (21) 

a.  Intelligence  tests. 

b.  Interest  inventories. 

c.  School  records. 

d.  Self-rated  questionnaires. 

Your  real  vocational  interests  may  not  be 

revealed  because  of:  (2^) 

a.  The  influence  of  parents. 

b.  A desire  for  social  prestige. 

c.  The  impossibility  of  ever  knowing  real 
interests. 

d.  Over-estimate  of  earnings  of  the  job. 


1 The  numbers  in  the  parenthesis  indicate  these  items 
measure  those  concepts  with  corresponding  numbers  in  the 
delimitation. 
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Some  benefits  derived  from  avocations  are  that 
they  may:  (28) 

a.  Afford  a means  of  rest  and  relaxation, 

b.  Increase  one’s  income, 

c.  Broaden  one’s  interests. 

d.  Harm  one’s  vocational  endeavors. 


Chances  for  happiness  in  later  life  will  be  much 
better  if  you:  (11) 

a.  Plan  little  and  take  things  as  they  come. 

b.  Give  up  some  pleasures  in  favor  of  work 
and  study. 

c.  Develop  new  interests  and  broaden  old 
ones. 

d.  Make  careful  vocational  and  educational 
plans  for  the  future. 

To  have  a well  rounded  school  life  each  student 
should:  (pO) 


a.  Do  his  best  to  get  his  assignments 
completed. 

b.  Spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in- 
side and  outside  of  school  studying  his 
subjects. 

c.  Take  part  in  some  extracurricular 
activities. 

d.  Get  enough  sleep  each  night. 


Jane  and  Mary  took  all  their  classes  together  and 
did  about  equally  well  in  all  subjects  but  typing, 
in  which  Mary  excelled  Jane.  On  the  basis  of  in* 
formation  given,  possible  explanations  for  Mary’s 
superiority  might  be:  (6) 

a.  Mary  had  had  more  practice  and  her  fingers 
were  more  nimble. 

b.  Jane  was  a very  dull  student, 

c.  Mary’s  interest  in  learning  to  type  was 
greater  than  jane’s. 

d.  Jane  could  do  as  well  as  Mary,  but  she 
did  not  try. 
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Some  suggestions  for  a student  who  has  great 
interest  in  a medical  vocation,  and  wants  to  be- 
come a doctor,  but  who  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  succeed  might  be:  (21) 

a.  Encourage  him  to  work  very  hard  to  succeed. 

b.  Encourage  him  to  look  into  related  fields* 

c.  Point  out  to  him  that  all  people  inter- 
ested in  medicine  were  not  meant  to  be 
doctors. 

d.  Encourage  him  to  talk  with  people  in  re- 
lated fields. 

Usually  when  you  are  doing  something  interesting: 


a.  Time  speeds  by. 

b.  It  gives  you  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

c.  Every  hour  seems  like  three. 

d.  You  will  work  harder  on  the  activity  than 
one  that  holds  little  interest. 

In  selecting  courses  for  school  three  of  the  more 
important  considerations  to  make  are:  (9) 

a.  Your  ability. 

b.  Your  interests. 

c.  The  interest  of  friends. 

d.  Future  educational  and  vocational  plans. 

This  unit  was  undertaken  to:  (1) 

a.  Help  you  discover  your  real  interests. 

b.  Assist  you  in  finding  ways  of  trying  out 
these  interests. 

c.  Show  you  how  to  develop  new  interests. 

d.  To  see  that  you  find  the  job  made  for  you. 

In  order  to  have  an  interest  in  an  activity  you 
should:  (ij.) 

a.  Be  skilled  in  the  activity. 

b.  Like  doing  it. 

c.  Have  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
activity. 

d.  TT  >rtunity  to  continue  in  the 


(5) 
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15 • More  recent  studies  by  osvchologists  have  found 

that:  (12) 

a.  Jobs  can  be  grouped  into  vocational 
families, 

b.  Every  person  is  cut  out  for  one  kind  of 
work, 

c.  People  who  do  similar  kinds  of  work 
usually  have  similar  interests, 

d.  Practically  every  human  activity  is 
linked  with  some  interest, 

ll(..  Once  you  know  where  your  real  interests  lie:  (JO) 

a.  You  are  ready  to  begin  to  plan  to  make 
the  most  of  them, 

b.  You  are  better  able  to  select  those  activ- 
ities that  fit  in  with  those  interests. 

c.  You  will  not  have  to  think  about  inter- 
ests again. 

d.  You  can  make  better  plans  for  your  future 
education  and  vocation, 

15,  Some  important  factors  to  consider  in  selecting  a 

career  are:  (20) 

a.  The  large  salary  or  wage  you  can  get  when 
you  start. 

b.  Which  jobs  require  the  kind  of  interest 
pattern  you  have, 

c.  Future  prospects  of  the  vocation. 

d.  The  training  and  education  required. 

16.  Some  factors,  other  than  interests  to  consider  in 

selecting  a job  are:  (26  and  17) 

a.  Effect  job  will  have  on  health  of  person. 

b.  Personality  of  individual. 

c.  Educational  requirements. 

d.  Desires  of  friends. 
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17.  Your  friends  should  usually:  (1^) 

a.  Like  to  do  many  of  the  same  things  you  do. 

b.  Develop  your  interests  with  you. 

c.  Determine  the  kind  of  a person  you  are. 

d.  Try  to  live  your  life  for  you. 


18.  Some  advantages  offered  by  work  experience  are: 

(8) 

a.  Chances  to  learn  about  different  types  of 
work  are  provided. 

b.  Your  life  work  is  started. 

c.  Opportunities  to  discover  the  kind  of 
work  you  like  best  are  provided. 

d.  Your  interests  and  aptitudes  are  matched 
with  your  experience. 

19#  Prediction  of  future  achievement  cannot  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  interest  alone.  Other  of  the 
more  important  factors  to  consider  are:  (21;) 

a.  Vocational  success  of  friends  and  family. 

b.  Ability. 

c.  Adjustment. 

d.  Attitudes. 

20.  Characteristics  of  real  interests  are:  (2) 

a.  Temporary. 

b.  Stable. 

c.  Ever  growing  and  broadening. 

d.  Financially  beneficial  at  times. 

Part  II 


DIRECTIONS:  If  the  statements  are  true,  place  a "T"  in  the 

blank  to  the  left;  if  the  statement  is  false, 
place  a "F"  in  the  blank  to  the  left. 


1.  Interests  of  people  change  with  a change  in  age; 
therefore  little  good  comes  from  discovering 
interests.  (10) 


2.  Many  people  possess  interests  they  do  not  even 
realize  they  have.  (8) 
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What  a person  does  during  his  leisure  has  little 
or  no  bearing  upon  the  rest  of  his  activities, 

(8) 

Many  young  people  who  complain  "the  town  is  dead 
and  there’s  nothing  to  do  in  this  place,"  have 
never  stopped  to  think  about  the  interests  and 
activities  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  (29) 

When  one  has  entered  the  occupation  of  his  choice 
he  should  shut  out  other  interests,  (^1) 

Vacations  can  be  used  for  self-discovery  purposes 

(8) 

Hobbies  should  be  something  entirely  different 
from  your  work,  (8) 

Planning  leisure  time  to  include  the  development 
of  interests  is  as  important  as  planning  work, 

(27) 

Interests  developed  through  hobbies  have  often 
led  to  worthwhile  vocational  pursuits,  (28) 

"One  man’s  work  is  another  man’s  play."  (7) 

If  you  already  have  a hobby  that  interests  you. 
there  is  no  need  to  pursue  other  hobbies.  (31) 

Because  leisure  time  recreations  have  become  so 
highly  commercialized  a person  needs  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  order  to  follow  activities 
which  interest  him.  (29) 

Discovering  one’s  true  interests  is  one  way  of 
preventing  a hasty  or  ill-considered  choice  of 
elective  subjects  or  careers.  (19) 

Interest  is  the  most  important  factor  that  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  a person.  (1) 

One  should  conclude  that  those  in  the  lov;er  half 
of  the  class  are  low  in  academic  ability.  (6) 
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16.  Interests  grow  rapidly  as  you  practice,  and  as 

you  increase  your  information  about  them,  (i|) 

17.  You  cannot  become  a good  typist  just  because  you 

like  typing,  (6) 

18.  Momentary  spurts  of  enthusiasm  for  a particular 

activity  are  often  confused  with  permanent 
interests,  (16) 

19,  Nearly  all  occupations  call  for  several  interests 

(111) 

20,  Academic  and  vocational  pursuits  are  often  under- 
taken with  little  or  no  regard  for  interest.  (5) 

Part  III 

1.  Mary  thought  she  wanted  to  become  an  elementary 
school  teacher.  Check  those  items  which  you  consider  of 
greatest  importance  to  anyone  entering  that  vocation.  (22) 

( ) Fondness  for  children. 

( ) Above  average  academic  ability. 

( ) Willingness  to  assume  responsibility. 

( ) Skill  in  mechanics. 

( ) Ability  to  get  along  with  old  and  young 

people. 

( ) Great  love  for  the  out-of-doors. 
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2.  Check  those  items  that  you  think  could  prove  of 
greatest  importance  in  aiding  a person  to  discover  his  real 
interests,  (8) 

( ) Hobbies. 

( ) Ancestoral  history, 

( ) Friends. 

( ) Leisure  activities, 

( ) Desires  of  the  family. 

5*  Check  the  three  most  important  items  which  you 
think  most  often  prevent  people  from  making  realistic  choices, 
(25  and  25) 

( ) Desire  to  make  a large  amount  of  money. 

( ) Pressure  from  school  authorities. 

( ) Giving  way  to  the  wishes  of  friends  and 

relatives . 

( ) Blinded  by  emotional  problems. 

( ) Desire  to  do  well  in  school. 

1|.  List  in  regular  numerical  order  of  importance  the 
steps  an  individual  should  take  to  discover  his  real  interests 
(8) 

( ) Achievement  in  activities. 

( ) Self  inspection  aided  by  some  form  of 

rating  scale, 

( ) Opinions  of  relatives  and  friends. 

( ) Interest  inventories. 

( ) Scales  rated  by  others. 
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5.  Betty  was  a very  popular  girl  with  better  than 
average  ability,  but  she  was  failing  English  and  Algebra. 

Check  those  recommendations  that  might  apply  here,  and  if  so, 
would  improve  Betty’s  grades.  (^0) 

( ) Limit  her  outside  activities. 

( ) Get  to  bed  at  a reasonable  hour. 

( ) Drop  Algebra  and  concentrate  on  English. 

( ) Hand  in  homework  a ssignments  regularly. 

( ) Concentrate  on  just  school  subjects  by 

eliminating  all  extracurricular  activities. 

6.  Jack  was  completely  bored  with  life.  He  could 
never  seem  to  find  anything  to  do.  Check  those  recommenda- 
tions that  could  under  most  circumstances  help  him  overcome 
his  boredom.  (^0) 

( ) Spend  more  time  in  studying  his  subjects. 

( ) Develop  interests  in  extracurricular  activ- 

ities in  school. 

( ) Learn  to  like  to  do  some  of  the  things  his 

classmates  like  to  do. 

( ) Go  to  the  movies  two  or  three  times  a week. 

( ) Become  a member  of  some  community  organiza- 

tion such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  or  k H. 

( ) Develop  some  worthwhile  hobby  such  as  stamp 

collecting  or  building  airplane  models . 

7.  When  John  received  his  report  card,  he  found  defi- 
ciencies in  English,  mathematics,  and  history.  He  is  a boy 

of  unusual  artistic  ability  who  is  always  willing  to  contribute 
to  all  school  activities  where  his  talents  can  be  utilized. 

He  makes  posters  for  plays  and  is  a member  of  the  orchestra, 
band,  and  glee  club.  His  mother  came  to  school  to  consult  the 
teachers  because  John  couldn’t  explain  why  he  failed.  After 
conferring  with  the  teachers  she  found  that  her  son  has  seldom 
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had  his  homework  done  on  time,  and  almost  never  has  a lesson 
prepared  unless  continually  checked  by  the  teacher.-^-  Check 
those  three  items  that  you  think  would  help  John  most.  (15) 


( ) Have  the  teacher  give  John  a passing  grade 

because  he  gives  so  much  of  his  time  to  the 
school. 


( ) Plan  work  to  include  time  for  both  school 

work  and  artistic  ability. 

( ) Cut  out  all  extracurricular  activities  and 

concentrate  on  English,  mathematics  and 
history. 

( ) Quit  school  and  go  to  art  school  where  he 

will  be  appreciated. 

( ) Face  the  situation  frankly  by  minimizing 

his  artistic  pursuits  for  the  time  being. 

( ) Stop  laying  down  on  the  job  and  sacrificing 

final  for  immediate  advantages. 

8.  Bill  has  had  a prominent  place  in  athletics  and  in 
the  dramatic  club  of  his  high  school  for  nearly  three  years. 
Outside  of  school  he  is  active  in  a church  society  and  takes 
cornet  lessons.  Report  cards  are  sent  home,  each  with  marks 
slightly  lower  than  the  preceding  one.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  he  must  repeat  a term  or  a year  of  school  work.  He  is  a 
slow  but  conscientious  worker  at  his  studies  and  requires  more 
time  than  some  other  members  of  the  class.  Spring  baseball 
practice  is  announced,  but  Bill  does  not  report,  although  he 
is  still  eligible  by  the  rules  of  the  school.  His  classmates 
say  that  he  is  shirking  his  duty  since  he  is  one  of  the  best 
players  on  the  team. 2 Check  those  suggestions  which  you  think 


Richard  D.  Allen,  Case-Conference  Problems  in  Group 
Guidance,  New  York,  Inor  Publishing  Company’,  lyjij.,  p.  26Y 

c op.  cit.  pp.  55-56. 
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it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  Eill  to  follow.  (27) 

( ) Sacrifice  all  for  the  team. 

( ) G-ive  up  baseball  for  this  term. 

( ) Work  hard  to  succeed  in  school  in  an 

attempt  to  pay  obligations  to  parents. 

( ) Limit  his  activities  according  to  his  most 

important  needs  despite  the  opinions  of  his 
classmates . 

( ) G-ive  up  all  activities  but  regular  school 

subjects . 
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Part  IY 


DIRECTIONS:  Place  each  of  the  following  occupations  in  its 

proper  classification  by  placing  the  correspond- 
ing symbol  in  the  blank  to  the  left.  Some 
cases  may  fit  into  more  than  one  interest  area, 
if  so  place  the  other  symbols  in  the  blank  also. 
Any  interest  area  may  be  used  more  than  once. 
(12) 


Interest  Areas 


M- 

L 

Literary 

C 

Mu 

Musical 

S 

Scientific 

SS 

Social  Service 

p 

Persuasive 

Cl 

Clerical 

A 

Artistic 

0 

Outdoor 

Vocations 


1. 

Airplane  Mechanic  

• 

i — 1 
i — 1 

1 

t 

t 

Station  Agent 

2. 

Author  

— 12. 

Camp  Counselor 

5. 

Cartoonist  

— 15. 

Tap  Dancer 

k. 

Kindergarten  Teacher 

— lit. 

Fisherman 

5. 

File  Clerk  

• 

l 

i 

1— 1 
VJ1 

• 

Journalist 

6. 

Forest  Ranger  

— 16. 

Hairdresser 

7. 

Computer  

— 17. 

Pharmacist 

8. 

Biologist  

---  18. 

Statistician 

9. 

Lawyer  

— 19. 

Radio  Repairman 

10. 

Pianist  

— 20. 

Salesman 
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Key  for  Scoring  Final  Test 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

1. 

a. 

1.  F 

1.  ( 

X 

) 

5. 

( 

X ) 

1. 

M 

2. 

a. 

2.  T 

( 

X 

) 

( 

X ) 

2. 

L 

5. 

c. 

5.  F 

( 

X 

) 

( 

) 

5. 

A 

h. 

d. 

k.  T 

( 

) 

( 

X ) 

k- 

SS 

5. 

a. 

5.  F 

( 

X 

) 

( 

) 

5. 

Cl 

6. 

b. 

6.  T 

( 

) 

6. 

( 

) 

6. 

0 

7. 

b. 

7.  F 

2.  ( 

X 

) 

( 

X ) 

7. 

c 

8. 

a. 

8.  T 

( 

) 

( 

X ) 

8. 

s 

9. 

c. 

9.  T 

( 

X 

) 

( 

) 

9. 

p 

10. 

c. 

10.  T 

( 

X 

) 

( 

X ) 

10. 

Mu 

11. 

d. 

11.  F 

( 

) 

( 

X ) 

11. 

Cl 

12. 

a. 

1 — 1 

IX) 

• 

5.  ( 

X 

) 

7. 

( 

) 

12. 

SS 

15. 

b. 

15.  T 

( 

) 

( 

X ) 

15. 

Mu 

lit. 

c. 

111.  F 

( 

X 

) 

( 

) 

111. 

0 

15. 

a. 

15.  F 

( 

X 

) 

( 

) 

15. 

L 

16. 

d. 

16.  T 

( 

) 

( 

X ) 

16. 

A 

17. 

d. 

17.  T 

M 

2 

) 

( 

X ) 

17. 

S 

18. 

b. 

18.  T 

( 

1 

) 

8. 

( 

) 

18. 

C 

19. 

a. 

19.  T 

( 

5 

) 

( 

X ) 

19. 

M 

20. 

a. 

20.  T 

( 

It 

) 

( 

X ) 

20. 

P 

( 

5 

) 

( 

X ) 

CHAPTER  III 


UNIT  ORGANIZATION  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
FOR  THE  YOUNG  WORKER 

Statement  of  the  Unit 

If  a person  is  temporarily  content  with  his  present 
work,  and  has  made  satisfactory  adjustment,  he  has  gone  a long 
way  on  the  road  to  success.  However,  most  young  people  have 
not  been  forewarned  of  the  many  dangers  and  pitfalls  they  may 
encounter  as  they  try  to  adjust  to  the  world  of  work. 

Delimitation 

1.  Most  young  people  about  to  leave  school  and  face 
the  world  of  work  have  only  a vague,  unreal  conception  of  what 
is  expected  of  them. 

2.  Getting  the  right  job  for  the  right  person  saves 
the  employer  and  the  employee  time,  effort,  and  money. 

5.  One’s  vocation  should  be  in  harmony  with  one’s 
aptitudes,  abilities,  aims,  interests,  and  needs. 

1[.  Intelligent  planning  of  one’s  future  vocation 
allows  time  for  a careful  study  of  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, thereby  minimizing  the  problems  of  adjustment  found 
with  any' vocation. 
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5.  There  are  definite  personality  qualities  which 
greatly  aid  in  adjustment.  Some  of  them  are: 

1.  An  ability  to  get  along  with  others 

2.  An  ability  to  work  under  supervision 

5.  An  ability  to  follow  directions 

1|.  An  ability  to  lead  and  direct  others 
5#  Accuracy 

6.  Cheerfulness 

7.  Fairness  - justice  - honesty 

8.  Energy  - industry  - perseverance 

9.  A knowledge  of  good  English 

10.  Ideals  of  service  and  usefulness 

11.  Sense  of  orderliness  - system  - neatness 

12.  Patience 
15#  Courtesy 
ll|..  Punctuality 

15.  Self-control 

16.  Responsibility  - trustworthiness 

17.  Enthusiasm 

18.  Ready  adaptation  to  new  situations 
19*  Poise 

20.  Ability  to  keep  confidences 

21.  Loyalty  to  employers 
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6.  The  development  of  worthwhile  attitudes  and  good 
work  habits  will  pay  dividends  in  good  jobs  and  economic 
security, 

7*  A person’s  record  is  hurt  if  he  becomes  connected 
with  one  or  more  unsatisfactory  jobs  over  a short  period  of 
time. 

8.  One  should  select  his  own  vocation.  No  one  can 
decide  for  him,  guidance  merely  points  the  way  and  suggests 
possibilities, 

9.  Sources  of  information  about  working  conditions  in 
various  places  may  be  found  by  contacting: 

1.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

2,  Clergy 

5,  Commercial  Employment  Agencies 

1|.  Employees  on  the  job 

5.  Personnel  counselor  at  time  of  interview 

6.  Personnel  at  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  etc. 

7.  Service  Organizations  (Kiwanis  - Rotary  Clubs) 

8.  U.  S.  Employment  Agency 

9.  Veterans  Administration 

10.  If  a person  is  satisfied  with  his  job  there  is 
usually  little  room  for  maladjustment.  Some  factors  con- 
tributing to  job  satisfaction  are: 
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1.  Achievement  in  production 

2.  Airing  of  grievances 

5#  Benefit  of  endeavors  to  others 

It*  Chance  of  advancement 

5.  Colleagues 

6.  Consideration  of  employee  suggestions 

7.  Counseling 

8.  Duration  of  vocational  interest 

9.  Effect  of  job  on  health 

10.  Fair  treatment 

11.  Group  adjustment 

12.  Group  leadership 

15.  Hobbies 

lit.  Interesting  work 
1 9*  Length  of  employment 

16.  Personal  difficulties 

17.  Personnel  selection 

18.  Physical  surroundings 

19.  Recreational  opportunities 

20.  Regularity  of  job 

21.  Relation  of  job  to  future  plans 

22.  Relation  of  present  job  to  major  vocational 
interest 
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25#  Retirement  plans 

2l|..  Safety  precautions 

25.  Security 

26.  Sex 

27.  Size  of  company 

28.  Size  of  salary 

29.  Status 

50.  Welfare  benefits 

Jl.  Work  shifts 

11.  Working  with  people  whose  intellectual,  social, 
and  cultural  background  is  similar  greatly  aids  adjustment. 

12.  All  people  cannot  be  successful  in  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

1%  It  is  important  to  know  and  learn  more  about  the 
job  by  reading,  talking  with  individuals  in  the  field,  and 
through  direct  experience  whenever  possible. 

ll{..  An  investigation  of  the  reasons  why  people  leave 
their  job  will  often  reveal  a lack  of  ability,  or  willingness 
to  adjust.  Some  reasons  which  disclose  such  a quality  might 
be: 

1.  Monotony  of  work 

2.  Resented  objective  criticism 

5.  Refusal  of  transfer  to  other  work 
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Ij.,  Working  conditions  unsatisfactory 

5.  Distance  from  home  too  great 

6.  Inability  to  meet  various  demands 

15.  Direct  work  experience  may  be  obtained  through 
part  time  work  in  the  school  year,  and  also  during  summer 
vacations, 

lo.  To  gain  most  from  any  assignment  there  should  be 
a knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  basic  vocabulary  used. 
Some  terms  might  be: 

1.  Ability 

2.  Accident  prone 
Acclimate 

1)..  Aptitude 

5.  Attitude 

6.  Avocation 

7.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

8.  Education  - training 

9#  Interest 

10.  Job 

11.  Job  satisfaction 

12.  Occupational  field 

1%  Self  analysis 
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llj..  Versatility 
15*  Vocation 

Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  Learning  Products 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  finding  the 

"right"  job  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  To  create  inquisitive  attitude  toward  vocations. 

5.  To  create  a desire  to  learn  more  about  vocations 

of  specific  interest  to  the  individual. 

j. 

1|.  An  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  loss  of  time 
and  effort  for  those  not  satisfied  with  present  work. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  many  questions 
about  vocations  must  be  answered  in  general  terms.  Only  in 
referring  to  an  individual  case  can  definite  answers  be  given. 

6.  An  attitude  of  sharing  knowledge  gained. 

7.  An  attitude  of  healthful  respect  for  all  sorts  of 

useful  work. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  talking  things  over 
with  understanding  parents,  older  friends  and  guidance 
counselor. 
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9.  An  appreciation  of  literature  as  a means  of  dis- 
covering vocational  objectives. 

10.  An  attitude  of  willingness  to  start  at  the  bottom. 

11.  An  attitude  of  work  as  a service  to  mankind. 
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12.  An  ability  to  see  oneself  as  others  see  him. 

1^*  An  appreciation  of  the  many  and  various  means  of 
getting  desired  information. 

1 !{..  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  proper 

attitudes  toward  work. 
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Activities  for  the  Unit  Assignment 
A.  Introductory 

*1.  Fill  the  bulletin  hoard  with  appropriate  posters 
and  newspaper  clippings  about  successful  graduates  from  school 

•*2.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  display  career  note- 
books and  scrapbooks  of  students  from  previous  years. 

■*3.  Make  a display  of  pamphlets  and  monographs  de- 
scribing various  occupations. 

*2j.#  Several  days  before  the  unit  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  class,  ask  for  three  boys  to  volunteer  to  put  on  the 
radio  skit,  "Getting  Acquainted  with  Yourself."-*-  After  pre- 
sentation of  the  skit,  direct  the  class  discussion  toward  the 
qualities  necessary  in  obtaining  and  keeping  a job. 

*5.  Give  examples  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
people  to  encourage  the  class  to  discuss  the  characteristics 
that  lead  to  success. 

**6.  Distribute  the  mimeographed  guide  sheets  and  ex- 
plain them  to  the  class. 


* Items  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  for  the  teacher's 
use  only  and  will  not  reappear  on  the  mimeographed  study  guide 
for  the  pupils. 

Gertrude  Forrester,  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  pp.  3 Jo -’552. 
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7.  Examine  the  study  and  activity  guide  sheets  to 
get  an  overall  picture  of  what  the  unit  covers. 

8.  Be  sure  to  keep  a list  of  any  questions  that 
arise  in  order  to  further  the  class  discussion. 

9.  Careful  notes  will  help  you  review  for  the  test 
which  will  he  given  upon  the  completion  of  this  unit. 

B.  For  Individual  and  Group  Study 

•55-1.  Only  through  investigation  and  discussion  of 
actual  situations  similar  to  those  which  students  will  soon 
have  to  meet,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  gain  a realistic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  adjustment.  From  the  cases 
which  follow,  select  those  problems  most  pertinent  to  the 
students  in  the  class. 

#2.  There  is  only  incidental  mention  made  of  unions 
in  this  assignment.  It  was  felt  that  the  topic  of  unions  was 
broad  enough  to  be  made  a separate  unit.  If  further  study  is 
desired,  ample  material  and  exercises  may  be  found  in  the 
references  for  teachers  and  students. 

Have  students  give  reports  to  the  class  from  some 
of  the  reading  assignments  suggested  with  each  case.  Only  ip 
those  cases  of  particular  concern  is  it  necessary  for  the  en- 
tire class  to  do  the  suggested  reading. 
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1|.  Record  in  your  notebooks  the  primary  lesson  or 
moral  to  be  gained  from  each  case  that  is  assigned, 

5#  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  topics  included  in  any 
case  problem  which  may  be  assigned.  Bring  to  class  any  other 
questions  which  you  may  have  concerning  the  cases. 

Case  No.  1,  Where  to  Look  for  a Job? 

Before  it  is  possible  to  adjust  to  any  kind  of  work  it 
is  essential  to  know  where  and  how  to  find  work.  To  whom  can 
you  turn  for  help?  What  are  some  reliable  sources  to  locate 
job  openings?  Many  people  think  of  the  obvious  want  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspaper,  which  may  be  all  right,  if  certain 
precautions  are  kept  in  mind,  but  many  times  these  so  called 
want  advertisements  are  termed  "sucker  lists."  If  the  news- 
paper is  used,  consider  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  advertisement  specific?  Does  it  tell  you 
all  you  want  to  know  about  the  job,  or  is  the  information 
given  very  vague? 

2.  If  the  job  is  to  be  obtained  through  a commercial 
agency,  is  this  agency  reliable? 

5*  Are  the  qualities  wanted  in  the  employee  clearly 

stated? 

Ij.,  Is  experience  wanted? 
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5.  Do  you  have  to  pay  a fee  to  the  person  or  company 
from  whom  the  job  is  obtained?  Is  this  fee  reasonable? 

fir.  F,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  looking 
for  work  as  a salesman.  As  he  had  been  out  of  business  col- 
lege less  than  a year  before  he  joined  the  army  his  actual 
selling  experience  was  limited.  In  the  city  newspaper  he 
found  a want  advertisement  which,  to  him,  looked  good.  The 
advertisement  was:  AT  ONCE  — 5 INTELLIGENT,  neat  appearing 

men  who  desire  a permanent  connection  with  a national  organiz' 
ation;  must  be  willing  to  work  8 hrs.  a day;  start  our  terms. 
This  means  $66  a wk.  to  start;  automobile  required.  If  you 
mean  business,  apply  Personnel  Manager,  Electrical  Dept., 

Pm.  208  at  5^1  Washington  St.,  Boston,  9 A.M.  - Noon  Monday 
only. 


As  a result  of  applying  for  the  job  Mr.  F discovered 
that  it  was  not  a regular  salary,  but  a commission.  It  was 
necessary  to  go  from  door  to  door  selling  Electrolux  machines. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  introduction  to  this 
case  in  terms  of  the  advertisement. 

2.  Bring  other  advertisements  to  class  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  manner. 

5.  Why  are  want  advertisements  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "sucker  lists?" 

)|.  What  other  sources  of  information  could  possibly 
have  been  of  more  help  to  Mr.  F? 

(Read  10:  57-68  and  185-202) 

Case  No.  2.  Planning  for  the  Future 

The  necessity  for  planning  in  advance  for  a field  of 
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work  instead  of  just  one  job  is  a fact  which  many  people  real- 
ize only  too  late  in  life,  after  the  damage  has  been  done. 
Possibly  after  starting  work  a person  will  find  that  there  is 
some  feature  of  the  work  of  which  he  is  incapable.  The  person, 
who  has  several  avenues  open  to  him,  who  could  if  the  situation 
demanded  transfer  to  a similar  type  of  work,  and  who  could  be- 
cause of  his  broad  training,  adjust  easily  to  new  situations, 
will  find  himself  much  further  along  the  road  to  success  than 
the  individual  who  knov/s  one  job  only  and  has  done  no  other 
type  of  work.  If,  or  when  circumstances  compel  him  to  find 
other  types  of  work  he  is  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  L left  school  after  two  years  of  high  school  to 
earn  some  "big  money"  during  the  war  years.  He  obtained  work 
in  a defense  factory.  There  he  learned  a simple  mechanical 
process  requiring  very  little  skill.  As  he  had  had  a mild 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  which  left  him  slightly  lame  he 
was  unable  to  enter  any  of  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  L is  now  twenty-six  years  old,  has  no  particular 
trade,  and  has  found  it  hard  to  get  work  now  that  many  men 
have  returned  from  the  war.  He  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  to  further  his  education,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  those  who  have  more  education. 

Vi/hi ch  way  will  Mr.  L turn  next? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  course  of 
action  for  Mr.  L to  follow?  Explain. 

2.  Enumerate  further  the  necessities  for  planning 
ahead  for  the  field  of  work  you  may  wish  to  undertake. 


5.  Is  the  school  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  pre- 


dicament in  which  Mr.  L no?/  finds  himself?  Explain. 

(Read  2:  li;8-l61|) 

Case  5*  Personal  Appearance 

First  impressions  are  lasting  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
advice  to  keep  in  mind  when  applying  for  a job.  No  matter 
what  type  of  work,  whether  it  be  that  of  a sweeper  or  that  of 
a secretary,  the  same  rule  holds  true.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  a woman  needs  to  have  the  fanciest  hair  style, 
bright  nailpolish,  spike  heels,  and  an  exceptionally  dressy 
dress,  or  that  a man  should  wear  flashy  clothes.  A neat  con- 
servative appearance  in  dress,  a pleasing  personality,  and  an 
attitude  of  vdllingness  to  learn  are  three  "musts"  for  getting 
a job. 

Miss  D and  Miss  F were  classmates  who  had  just  completed 
an  extra  year  of  training  in  a business  school.  Miss  D was 
what  you  might  call  the  loud  boisterous  type  in  dress,  speech, 
and  action,  while  Miss  F was  a quiet  girl,  conservative  m all 
her  ways. 

Both  girls  were  interested  in  secretarial  v/ork,  and  had 
applied  for  the  same  position  in  a large  insurance  company. 

As  far  as  school  records  v/ere  concerned,  both  could  boast  of 
high  scholastic  achievement  and  from  all  outward  appearances 
vfere  equally  matched  in  skill  and  ability. 

During  the  interview  Miss  D assumed  a cock-sure  attitude 
of  knov/ing  it  all  and  managed  to  monopolize  most  of  the  conver- 
sation. In  her  ovm  words,  "There’s  nothing  I can’t  do." 

Miss  F on  the  other  hand  assumed  a quiet  manner  of  assurance 


and  a willingness  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  company.  heedless 
to  say  Miss  D still  had  much  to  learn,  and  it  was  Miss  F who 
was  hired  for  the  position. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  advice  would  you  have  to  give  Miss  D? 

2.  Explain  the  necessity  of  dressing  neatly  regard- 
less of  the  job  a person  wants. 

5,  What  are  some  additional  pointers  that  you  could 
give  to  anyone  applying  for  a job? 

(Read  11:  185-198) 

Case  Your  Health  Comes  First 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  consider  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  job  to  be  undertaken  is  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  physical  well  being  of  the  individual.  There  are 
many  types  of  work  that  would  appear  to  call  for  no  more  than 
a normally  healthy  person,  but  upon  closer  examination  there 
may  be  some  particular  physical  trait  that  is  essential  to  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

It  is  well,  whenever  possible,  to  match  physical  condi- 
tions with  those  required  of  the  job  before  undertaking  it. 

Mr.  M,  a young  fellow  just  out  of  the  United  States 
Army,  went  to  work  for  one  of  the  large  chain  stores  under  the 
trainer-management  program.  Under  this  program  one  starts 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  by  sweeping  floors  and  taking 
care  of  the  stockroom.  If  a person  is  successful,  he  will  be 
a manager  of  one  of  the  branch  stores  in  a few  years. 
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He  liked  the  work  and  did  his  best  to  prove  his  worth 
to  the  company,  working  overtime  many  evenings  and  under  a 
great  handicap.  He  had  not  been  working  more  than  a few 
weeks  when  his  feet  began  to  bother  him.  After  standing  on 
them  for  many  hours  each  day  the  disease  of  trench-foot  with 
which  he  had  been  afflicted  during  the  war  returned.  Mr.  M 
did  not  think  his  feet  would  bother  him  for  he  had  recently 
been  to  the  Veterans’  Administration  for  a physical  check  up. 
As  his  feet  had  apparently  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of 
doctors  there,  his  disability  compensation  was  removed. 

He  continued  to  work  diligently  for  several  months, 
despite  the  frequent  trips  to  the  doctor's  office.  The  Man- 
ager of  the  store  called  him  into  his  office  one  day  when  he 
saw  Mr.  M limping  again.  They  talked  for  some  time,  and  in 
the  end  there  was  mutual  agreement  that  Mr.  M would  be  better 
off  if  he  found  work  that  did  not  entail  many  hours  of  stand- 
ing on  his  feet  each  day.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
even  though  he  did  continue  to  work  under  this  program,  and 
obtain  the  managership  of  a store  in  a few  years,  it  might  not 
in  the  long  run,  work  out  either  to  his  benefit  or  to  that  of 
the  company.  It  would  be  better  to  start  again  in  a new 
field  of  endeavor,  and  not  try  to  kid  himself  and  the  company 
by  staying  on  only  to  realize  that  finally  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  continue  in  that  sort  of  work. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  Manager  was  correct  in 
counseling  Mr.  M in  the  way  he  did,  or,  did  the  company  lose 
a valuable  employee  when  Mr.  M left?  Explain  your  answer. 

2.  Make  a list  of  those  physical  characteristics  that 
might  impair  an  individual  on  his  job.  Explain  how  each 
characteristic  would  so  impair  him. 

(Read  5:  7lj.-82) 
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Case  5*  Don’t  Be  Easily  Discouraged 

An  individual  should  be  prepared  to  face  many  differing 
and  unexpected  problems  in  his  work.  If  he  is  prepared  for 
the  unusual  or  unexpected  he  will  be  more  able  to  adjust  to 
these  situations  and  will  not  give  up  at  the  first  discourage- 
ment. Granting  that  there  may  be  more  to  be  said  for  his 
side  than  that  of  his  boss,  it  is  usually  the  individual  who 
makes  the  best  of  a poor  situation  in  the  beginning  that  comes 
out  on  top  in  the  long  run.  Of  course  there  are  always  ex- 
ceptions to  prove  the  rule,  as  some  may  think  the  case  below 
demonstrates,  but  it  is  always  best  to  think  twice  before 
making  any  final  decisions. 

Miss  J vdio  had  just  graduated  from  high  school  was  a 
very  timid  individual.  When  she  went  to  apply  for  a job 
doing  secretarial  ?;ork,  she  looked  and  dressed  more  like  a 
student  just  entering  high  school  than  she  did  a young  lady 
looking  for  work.  Because  of  her  exceptionally  good  records 
and  high  recommendations  she  was  hired  for  the  position. 

Mr.  R,  the  man  for  whom  she  was  to  work,  was  an  excel- 
lent executive,  respected  and  well  liked  by  his  subordinates. 
However,  he  had  a very  gruff  manner  and  could  easily  be  mis- 
understood by  onyone  not  knowing  him  well.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day  of  work  he  literally  had  Miss  J in  tears.  Mr.  R 
had  a habit  which  could  prove  very  annoying  for  anyone  working 
directly  with  him,  for  he  would  dictate  a letter,  have  it 
typed,  and  then  want  it  changed  in  some  minor  way.  He  had 
been  known  to  have  one  letter  done  over  five  or  six  times  be- 
fore it  met  with  his  final  approval. 

Miss  J stuck  it  out  for  a few  days  and  then  reported  to 
the  personnel  office  to  give  her  notice.  The  man  in  charge 
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of  personnel  knew  well  the  habits  of  Mr.  R for  he  had  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  any  girl  working  for  him  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  Personnel  Manager  also  wished  to  give  Miss  J a 
chance  to  get  started  on  the  right  foot,  so  instead  of  accept- 
ing her  notice,  asked  her  if  she  would  consider  working  else- 
where in  the  company.  She  accepted  graciously. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Did  Miss  J pursue  the  right  course  of  action  when 
she  went  to  the  personnel  office  with  the  idea  of  leaving? 
Explain. 


2.  Should  Miss  J have  been  hired  for  the  position  in 
the  first  place?  Was  the  Personnel  Manager  justified  in 
giving  her  another  chance? 

5.  What  would  you  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances? 

Ij..  Do  you  think  Miss  J was  sufficiently  prepared  to 
go  to  work? 

(Read  5:  7l|-82) 

Case  6.  Manual  Work  versus  White  Collar  Work 

Many  people  refuse  to  enter  a particular  vocation,  even 
though  they  have  always  thought  they  would  like  the  work,  be- 
cause it  does  not  carry  as  much  prestige  as  would  a white 
collar  job.  Educators  should  make  people  realize  that  it 
takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  this  world,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  more  capable,  and  would  be  far  happier  doing  work 
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other  than  that  of  the  white  collar  job  type.  If  there  were 
less  prestige  attached  to  such  jobs  many  more  would  be  found 
doing  work  which  is  more  to  their  liking  and  ability. 

Mr.  N had  just  graduated^from  high  school.  He  took 
all  the  manual  training  courses  that  were  offered  and  had 
worked  summers  doing  light  carpentry  work,  a field  of  great 
interest  to  him.  He  was  very  clever  when  it  came  to  using 
his  hands,  but  he  found  regular  school  work  very  difficult. 

Mr.  N’s  parents  were  well  respected  inhabitants  of  a 
rather  aristocratic  community.  They  were  most  determined  to 
see  their  son  enter  a business  college  and  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps  in  the  insurance  agency  in  the  community. 
It  hurt  their  pride  to  think  that  their  son  might  earn  his 
living  by  using  his  hands. 

Upon  great  pressure  from  home  Mr.  N entered  a business 
college  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  flunked  most  of 
his  courses.  Now  he  is  wandering  about  town  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  not  knowing  v/hich  way  to  turn  next. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  should  Mr.  N do  now  that  he  has  failed  in 
college? 

2.  Is  the  school  from  which  Mr.  N graduated  in  any 
way  at  fault  with  his  present  problem?  Explain. 

5.  Did  Mr.  N’s  parents  follow  the  right  course  of 

action? 

i|.  Besides  the  principle  discussed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  assignment,  what  other  principle  is  also  involved  in 


this  case  study? 

(Read  11:  176-135) 
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Case  7*  Why  Did  I Lose  My  Job? 

"You  must  be  worth  more  than  you  are  paid  before  you 
will  be  paid  what  you  are  worth"  is  a well  known  maxim.  Some 
people  must  go  through  the  "College  of  Hard  Knocks"  before 
they  realize  the  great  amount  of  truth  in  those  few  words. 

The  individual  who  does  only  that  which  he  is  supposed  to  do, 
and  is  put  out  to  think  that  anyone  would  expect  more,  soon 
finds  himself  among  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  S was  working  for  a wholesale  grocery  company  sel- 
ling groceries  to  retail  stores.  He  was  on  a straight  salary 
and  could  call  his  time  pretty  much  his  own. 

Although  he  did  better  than  the  average  of  most  men 
just  starting  out  in  the  field  he  was  usually  home  from  work 
between  and  JiJO  each  afternoon,  saying  he  had  covered 

the  necessary  territory  and  there  was  no  other  work  to  do. 
Little  did  Mr.  S realize  that  there  were  men  checking  on  him. 

From  all  appearances,  as  far  as  he  could  determine, 
everything  was  going  well.  It  was  quite  a shock  to  him  when 
Mr.  S received  a letter  from  the  main  office  asking  him  to 
report.  The  General  Manager  told  him  that  they  had  been 
trying  out  an  experiment  of  having  two  men  cover  the  same 
territory,  but  found  that  it  7/as  not  working  out.  Mr.  S was 
requested  to  leave,  even  though  the  other  man  covering  the 
territory  with  him  had  been  hired  after  he  was.  Mr.  S was 
quite  put  out  to  think  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  other  per- 
son who  7/as  asked  to  leave. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Was  Mr.  S justified  in  feeling  the  way  he  did 
about  being  fired?  Explain. 

2.  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  in  Mr.  S’s 
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position  when  he  was  requested  to  leave? 

5*  Site  any  similar  examples  that  come  to  mind. 

How  can  this  same  principle  apply  to  students  in  school? 

(Read  2:  266-287) 

(Read  5:  157-]i|5) 

tfCase  8.  Qualities  Necessary  For  A Job 

The  addition  of  a man's  name  to  the  company  pay  roll 
deserves  more  serious  thought  than  is  often  given  the  action. 
This  is  a crucial  stage  in  personnel  management,  the  stage  at 
which  a wise  decision,  either  for  or  against  hiring,  can  pro- 
vide an  employee  who  is  definitely  an  asset  or  bar  one  who  is 
potentially  a liability. 

The  employment  interviewer  and  the  line  official  who 
passes  on  an  applicant  share  in  the  responsibility  of  matching 
the  man  and  the  job.  The  right  man  for  the  job  is  the  one 
whose  education,  training,  aptitudes,  skills,  emotional  make- 
up, and  other  personal  characteristics  equip  him  to  do  the 
work  and  to  fulfill  the  other  requirements  of  the  work  situa- 
tion. Many  times  a person  may  have  the  knowledge,  skill,  and 
capacity  necessary  for  the  job,  yet  there  may  be  something 
lacking  in  his  personality  that  would  not  allow  him  to  make  a 
success  of  his  work. 

Mr.  A was  one  of  a dozen  applicants  being  interviewed 
for  a job  involving  simple  operations  but  requiring  consider- 
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able  face-to-face  contact  with  other  people.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently intelligent,  but  his  manner  was  tentative  end  unsure. 
He  acted  as  if  he  expected  to  be  rebuffed. 

Since  the  man  was  singularly  dejected,  he  aroused  the 
pitying  interest  of  the  interviewer  and  was  encouraged  to  un- 
burden himself.  From  his  story  it  should  have  been  obvious 
that  he  had  failed  on  other  jobs,  all  of  them  involving  direct 
personal  contacts.  He  had,  in  fact,  acquired  a sentiment  of 
failure.  Because  he  was  so  urgently  in  need  of  work,  how- 
ever, the  interviewer  decided  to  pass  him  on  for  the  job  and 
urged  the  line  supervisor  to  give  the  man  a chance.  This 
action  was  the  prelude  to  another  failure  on  the  job  for  Mr.  A 
despite  the  fact  that  his  supervisor  made  a sincere  effort  to 
help  him  succeed. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  The  interviewer  in  the  above  case  was  strongly 

motivated  by  the  "impulse  to  do  good."  Explain  why  this  is 

\ 

now  considered  an  unsound  approach  to  the  improvement  of  human 
relations. 

2.  What  are  some  procedures  that  the  intervie?/er 
might  have  followed  that  would  have  proved  not  only  beneficial 
to  the  company  but  also  to  Mr.  A? 

5«  Why  does  modern  personnel  place  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  right  man  for  the  right  job? 

Ij..  What  are  some  ways  that  an  interviewer  could  be 


# Cases  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  adapted  from 
Francis  S.  Drake  and  Charles  A.  Drake,  A Human  Relations  Case- 
book for  Executives  and  Supervisors,  New  York,  Me  Craw  Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc. , T 
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helpful  to  an  applicant  he  could  not  hire? 

(Read  5:  11-20  and  87-92) 

(Read  8:  2-5) 

(Read  11:  ltf-55) 

•s'-Case  9*  Keeping  Your  Promise 

It  is  generally  as  ill  advised  to  place  or  keep  a man 

on  a job  for  which  he  is  too  good  as  it  is  to  do  so  on  one 

for  which  he  is  not  good  enough.  Failure  to  use  the  highest 

skills  an  employee  possesses  and  which  he  wants  to  exercise 

can  be  a potent  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  maladjustment, 

Mr.  G,  who  had  been  a superintendent  of  construction 
projects  for  a number  of  years,  was  compelled  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  company  to  seek  another  connection.  After  a pro- 
longed and  fruitless  search  for  a suitable  position,  he  ac- 
cepted employment  with  the  Y Company  as  a stock  clerk,  on  the 
employment  interviewer’s  promise  that  he  would  be  transferred 
to  more  appropriate  work  in  a month  or  two.  Although  his 
qualifications  were  on  record  in  the  personnel  department  and 
had  been  made  known  to  his  immediate  supervisor,  he  was  be- 
ginning his  fifth  month  on  the  same  job,  with  no  intimation 
that  any  change  was  in  prospect. 

Only  by  accident  was  this  situation  discovered  and 
remedied.  One  day,  the  Assistant  Production  Manager,  in  the 
course  of  checking  an  item  of  stock  on  hand,  noticed  Mr.  G. 

A casual  ’’Haven’t  seen  you  before  — how  do  you  like  it  here?” 
caused  the  employee  to  unburden  himself  with  considerable  feel- 
ing. He  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  job  and  cited  the 
unfulfilled  promise  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  employment. 
He  was  critical  of  the  company’s  personnel  policies  and  of  its 
breach  of  faith  and  intended  to  leave  at  the  first  opportunity. 
He  also  states  his  belief  that  his  immediate  supervisor  was 
unwilling  to  initiate  a transfer  of  work  because  of  a shortage 
of  personnel  in  the  stock  room  and  unwillingness  to  train  new 
employees  for  the  work. 


After  questioning  the  employee  some  length  on  the  na- 
ture of  his  previous  experience  and  about  certain  aspects  of 
his  present  job,  the  Assistant  Production  Manager  concluded 
that  the  man  was  justified  in  his  complaints.  After  tactfully 
requesting  and  securing  the  assent  of  the  employee’s  super- 
visor, he  arranged  a transfer  to  work  under  his  own  supervi- 
sion. Within  a short  time,  Mr.  G became  his  third  in  com- 
mand. Soon  after  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  development 

of  a new  section  requiring  the  specialized  knowledge  and 
supervisory  ability  he  had  demonstrated. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  practical  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
situation  such  as  the  above: 

a.  By  the  personnel  department 

b.  By  the  immediate  supervisor 

2.  When  an  employee  remains  on  the  job  that  does  not 
present  a sufficient  challenge,  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
effects  on  him  and  on  his  performance? 

Did  Mr.  G share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
predicament  in  which  he  found  himself? 

(Read  1:  5II-515) 

-*Case  10.  Objectionable  Traits  of  Co-Workers 

Regardless  of  the  ability  to  perform  the  mechanics  of 
a job,  certain  personality  traits  may  make  an  individual  un- 
accepta  ble  to  others  in  the  workplace,  and  these  should  be 
carefully  appraised  in  choosing  and  assigning  workers.  Some 
of  these  traits  are  only  mildly  disagreeable.  Others  are 
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positively  repulsive  and  lead  to  protests  by  fellow  employees. 
Where  persons  work  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  partic- 
ularly in  confined  spaces  or  in  poorly  ventilated  offices,  the 
problem  may  become  acute. 

The  chief  operator  on  the  four-position,  manually  oper- 
ated switchboard  brought  her  problem  to  the  personnel  manager. 
The  operators  were  threatening  to  quit  unless  one  of  their 
number.  Miss  0 was  discharged.  This  girl,  the  chief  operator 
explained,  had  objectionable  traits  that  were  partially  reme- 
diable and  partially  not,  but  she  showed  no  apparent  interest 
in  overcoming  any  of  them.  The  principal  complaints  against 
her  were  that  an  unpleasant  odor  emanated  from  her  person, 
she  used  dirty  handkerchiefs,  and  her  wearing  apparel  was 
soiled.  The  other  girls  just  could  not  take  it. 

Before  any  action  had  been  decided.  Miss  0 solved  the 
problem  herself  with  an  announcement  that  she  was  quitting  be- 
cause "people  here  aren’t  very  friendly. " 

Topics  for  Discussion 


1.  If  Miss  0 had  not  quit  when  she  did,  what  action 
would  you  have  suggested  in  her  case? 

2.  What  should  the  company  have  done  to  reconcile  the 


other  girls? 

3#  Explain  why  ability  to  perform  an  operation  does 

not,  in  itself  make  a satisfactory  employee. 

(Read  If:  121-1J3) 

(Read  5:  66-73) 

#Case  11.  Why  Did  Miss  B Not  Like  the  Better  Job? 

Conditions  that  appear  highly  undesirable  to  one  person 
are  equally  undesirable  to  another  is  a type  of  thinking  that 


proves  erroneous  in  many  instances.  The  fact  is  that  seem- 
ingly objectionable  conditions  may  have  characteristics  that 
are  not  at  all  undesirable  to  some  persons  and  that  they  may 
even  appear  to  them  as  advantages.  Management  must  take  this 
into  account  with  respect  to  its  personnel  actions. 

Miss  B worked  in  the  glue  room.  The  work  was  light 
but  messy,  and  the  air  of  the  room  where  it  was  carried  on  was 
laden  with  a vile  odor.  Employees  in  the  department  constant 
ly  carried  this  odor  in  their  clothing,  in  their  hair,  and 
seemingly  in  the  pores  of  their  skin.  One  might  surmise  that 
any  of  them  would  be  grateful  for  a change  to  other  work. 

The  personnel  department  decided  that  Miss  B was  qual- 
ified for  a better  job  elsewhere  in  the  plant.  She  was 
called  in  for  an  interview  and  offered  a transfer  to  a job 
paying  a somewhat  higher  wage.  She  did  not  appear  very  en- 
thusiastic but  nevertheless  accepted  the  offer. 

After  a few  days  she  requested  that  she  be  returned  to 
the  glue  room.  Pressed  for  an  answer  as  to  why  she  wanted  to 
go  back  to  the  old  job  with  its  less  desirable  working  condi- 
tions and  lower  wage,  she  stated  that  she  missed  her  friends, 
that  she  liked  the  work  better,  and  that  she  did  not  mind  the 
odor.  In  fact  she  did  not  notice  the  odor  at  all.  The 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  her  return. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  ways  to  find  out  how  the  employee 
feels  about  proposed  changes  affecting  him? 

2.  Do  you  believe  an  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
change  Miss  B’s  viewpoint  instead  of  returning  her  to  her 
original  job?  If  so,  how  could  this  have  been  done? 

What  mechanical  aids  can  be  used  to  render  the 


working  environment  more  favorable  even  though  the  workers 
themselves  appear  indifferent  to  the  conditions? 

(Read  2:  190-211;) 

(Read  7:  72-75) 

*Case  12.  Minor  Upsets 

Fortunately,  the  incidence  of  severe  and  chronic  emo- 
tional disturbance  among  workers  is  relatively  low.  More 
common  are  the  minor  emotional  upsets  suffered  by  all  employ- 
ees from  time  to  time.  Each  of  us,  even  the  mildest  tempered 
and  best  balanced,  has  moments  of  anger,  sorrow,  and  strain. 
Under  these  circumstances  our  work  suffers  and  we  often  say 
and  do  things  not  characteristic  of  our  ordinary  behavior. 

It  is  a function  of  supervision  to  recognize  and  seek  to 
understand  abnormal  performance  or  conduct  growing  out  of  con- 
ditions of  stress,  not  immediately  to  attribute  such  deviation 
to  willful  negligence,  insubordination,  or  disobedience. 

When  there  is  such  understanding  as  well  as  willingness  to  be 
helpful,  the  worker’s  quick  return  to  normal  is  made  easier. 
Where  understanding  and  helpfulness  are  lacking,  a small  in- 
cident can  easily  mark  the  beginning  of  progressive  malad- 
justment. 

Foreman  J approached  one  of  his  men  of  long  satisfac- 
tory service  and  gave  him  what  ordinarily  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a routine  order.  The  man  turned  and  replied,  "You  go 


to  h — . " Fortunately,  the  General  Foreman  came  through  the 

department  as  the  two  men  were  standing  toe  to  toe  and  about 
to  come  to  blows.  He  stepped  between  them  and  asked  the 
worker  to  take  a walk  with  him.  In  the  conversation  that 
followed,  he  learned  that  the  man’s  wife  had  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  the  previous  evening,  that  his  two  children  were  ill 
with  the  croup,  an<\  that  he  had  not  slept  a wink.  After  un- 
burdening himself,  the  worker  was  visibly  calmer.  "I  must 
have  lost  my  head  to  talk  that  way  to  Mr.  J,”  he  said  and 
volunteered  to  apologize  to  his  superior. 

The  General  Foreman  accompanied  him  back  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  worker  expressed  his  sincere  regrets  to  the  still 
angry  supervisor.  The  General  Foreman  then  asked  the  latter 
to  come  out  with  him.  Briefly  he  gave  him  the  details  of  the 
worker’s  story.  They  talked  about  the  man’s  record,  and 
Foreman  J himself  indicated  that  during  the  employee’s  many 
years  of  service  he  had  never  before  committed  any  breach  of 
discipline.  The  General  Foreman  then  tactfully  used  the  in- 
cident to  point  out  the  wisdom  of  finding  out  more  about  a 
man’s  background  and  personal  situation,  instead  of  blaming 
him  for  some  misdeed  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances. 

When  they  parted  Foreman  J willingly  admitted  his  error  in 
handling  the  situation,  saying  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  be 
of  assistance  to  his  subordinate. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  way  may  a full  discussion  of  a personal 
difficulty  with  a sympathetic  listener  help  to  resolve  that 
difficulty? 

2.  In  your  opinion,  how  far  should  a company  go  in 
helping  employees  to  overcome  personal  problems? 


5.  Draw  a comparison  between  this  case  and  a 


hypothetical  case  in  a school  situation. 
(Read  11:  210-212*) 
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•*Case  1J.  The  Exit  Interview 

Every  dismissal  or  quit  is  costly  to  the  company. 

Despite  this  fact,  such  an  action  sometimes  is  most  beneficial 
for  all  concerned.  In  other  instances,  the  separation  can  be 
averted  and  a satisfactory  adjustment  made  if  steps  are  taken 
to  probe  the  real  reasons  for  the  difficulty.  The  exit  inter  - 
view  is  now  foremost  among  the  techniques  being  used  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Mr.  V was  being  interviewed  as  one  of  the  final  steps 
in  his  separation  from  the  company.  He  was  silent  and  un- 
communicative during  the  interview.  He  stated  that  he  was 
leaving  because  he  thought  he  would  be  better  satisfied  else- 
where and  expected  to  get  a better  job.  The  interviewer  was 
not  convinced  by  this  response.  Unable  through  questioning 
to  get  any  other  adequate  reasons,  he  intimated  that  perhaps 
Mr.  V had  failed  to  make  himself  valuable  to  the  company  and 
to  sho w that  he  deserved  a better  reward.  As  the  interviewer 
had  anticipated,  Mr.  V became  somey/hat  angry  at  this.  The 
company,  said  Mr.  V,  did  not  realize  what  some  of  its  super- 
visors were  getting  away  with.  His  immediate  supervisor  had 
for  some  time  been  systematically  discouraging  and  getting  rid 
of  every  good  man  in  the  department.  He  himself  had  been 
bullied,  discriminated  against,  and  humiliated.  He  saw 
plainly  that  he  was  getting  nowhere  and  was  determined  to  find 
a more  congenial  situation. 

The  interviewer  was  sympathetic  to  these  charges,  prom- 
ised they  would  be  looked  into,  and  persuaded  Mr.  V to  remain 
on  the  job  pending  a more  thorough  investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion. 


Actually,  Mr.  V had  only  added  further  evidence  to 
support  the  interviewer’s  growing  suspicions  that  things  were 
not  right  in  the  department  where  this  employee  worked. 

There  had  been  several  instances  of  quitting  by  others  who 
should  have  been  satisfactory  and  even  exceptional  employees. 
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Subsequent  investigation  undertaken  by  the  management  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  that  the  supervisor  in  question  was 
attempting  to  drive  out  of  his  department  anyone  who  showed 
particular  promise,  also  that  he  rejected  applicants  whom  he 
must  have  sized  up  immediately  as  threats  to  his  own  job. 

Within  a month  a new  supervisor  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  department,  giving  a much  needed  lift  to  the  morale  of 
Mr.  V and  his  associates. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Mention  some  direct  benefits  from  the  use  of  exit 
interviews. 

2.  How  can  the  interviewer  check  on  the  truth  of 
statements  made  in  an  exit  interview? 

Why  should  exit  interviews  always  be  conducted  by 
at  least  one  member  of  the  personnel  or  other  staff  depart- 
ment? 


1]..  How  can  the  exit  interview  be  abused?  How  can 
such  abuse  be  prevented? 

(Read  7:  25-l[0) 

*Case  llj..  When  to  Retire? 

A sound  personnel  program  provides  for  the  orderly  re- 
tirement of  employees  in  every  bracket.  In  most  cases  it  is 
unwise  to  continue  the  employment  of  individuals  long  past  the 
period  of  their  real  usefulness. 


Mr.  N had  grown  up  with  the  company.  As  a young  man 
he  was  a foreman;  in  middle  life  he  was  a superintendent;  now 
he  was  in  the  experimental  department  tinkering  with  new 
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gadgets.  He  had  no  particular  title  and  no  definite  respons- 
ibilities, and  so  was  free  to  wander  through  the  plants  ob- 
serving and  conversing  as  he  saw  fit.  Mr.  N had  been  retained 
primarily  because  the  management  was  aware  that  he  had  no 
other  means  of  support.  Neither  was  he  covered  by  the  pension 
plan  that  had  only  recently  been  instituted. 

It  was  commonly  remarked  that  Mr.  N was  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a pest  as  he  grew  older.  He  talked  constantly 
about  the  early  days  and  the  way  they  did  things  then.  The 
machines  were  better  built,  more  durable,  and  stayed  in  ad- 
justment. The  mechanics  were  better  trained  and  did  finer 
work.  The  company  put  out  the  best  products  on  the  market, 
not  the  cheap  stuff  it  now  made. 

Mr.  N found  himself  being  called  "Old  Bill"  to  his  face 
and  may  have  overheard  some  say,  "Here  comes  poor  Old  Bill, 

I’m  gonna  duck."  Men  started  to  anticipate  his  stories  of 
the  past:  "Now  Bill,  don’t  start  telling  us  about  the  hopper 

you  once  made  that  never  jammed;  we’ve  heard  all  that."  Or 
"Yeah,  we  know  about  the  first  oilless  bearing  you  invented." 

Topics  for  Discussion 

» 

1.  If  you  had  Old  Bill  on  your  hands,  what  would  you 
do? 

2.  When  should  a man  be  retired? 

3.  How  may  a man  recognize  that  he  himself  is  be- 
coming like  Old  Bill? 

1|.  How  can  a person  like  Old  Bill  prove  harmful  to  a 
company? 

(Read)10:  123-ll£) 

*Case  15.  Take  Pride  in  the  Commodity  Produced 

Much  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of  employees  is  a whole- 
some respect  for  the  value  of  the  commodity  produced.  The 
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existance  of  such  an  attitude  is  reflected  not  only  in  greater 
pride  in  workmanship;  it  also  has  dollars-and-cents  implica- 
tions that  management  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

The  H Company  manufactured  a new  type  of  wrapping  mate- 
rial that  was  shipped  in  rolls  as  it  came  from  the  machine. 

The  rolls  were  enclosed  in  a covering  of  the  same  material  as 
that  which  composed  them.  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  wrap 
( the  rolls  in  a paper  covering,  but  the  company  felt  there  was 
a certain  advertising  advantage  in  using  the  same  material  to 
form  the  container. 

Workers  who  wrapped  these  rolls  were  extremely  extrav- 
agant in  the  use  of  the  material,  cutting  the  lengths  at  ran- 
dom and  wrapping  the  rolls  far  more  securely  than  was 
necessary. 

When  a visiting  engineer  raised  the  question  of  why 
material  was  wasted  in  this  fashion,  the  reply  of  one  of  the 
workmen  was  fairly  characteristic.  He  said,  "Why,  it  doesn’t 
cost  us  anything.  We  make  it." 

The  engineer  called  the  management’s  attention  to  the 
gross  waste  of  product,  also  pointing  out  that  extravagant  use 
of  the  material  was  really  bad  advertising,  since  it  carried 
the  implication  that  more  of  this  type  of  wrapping  was  requir- 
ed than  of  ordinary  wrapping  paper. 

A subsequent  study  was  made  of  the  length  of  the  mate- 
rial required  for  secure  wrapping  of  the  rolls,  and  a device 
was  introduced  that  measured  this  amount  in  the  standard 
lengths  for  packaging. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  methods  whereby  management  can  im- 
press upon  employees  the  value  of  the  goods  handled? 

2.  Ho?;  can  the  supervisor  help  directly  to  build  the 
right  attitude  toward  the  value  of  the  product  and  hence  to 


reduce  spoilage  and  waste  to  a minimum? 

5*  What  similar  evidence  of  waste  have  you  observed 
in  school  or  elsewhere? 

Ij.*  What  has  brought  about  this  attitude  of  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  workers? 

(Read  6:  79~S6) 

tfCase  l6.  New  Employees  Tour  the  Plant 

A particularly  valuable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  is  that  of  pride  in  his  work.  He  should  be  convinced 
of  its  importance,  should  have  knowledge  of  the  purpose  it 
serves,  and  should  want  sincerely  to  further  that  purpose. 

The  era  of  specialization,  however,  often  limits  the  contri- 
bution of  the  individual  to  the  making  of  a small  part  of  the 
total  product.  One  is  optimistic,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  expect  spontaneous  or  marked  enthusiasms.  How,  then, 
stimulate  the  worker  on  the  production  line  to  approximate 
the  spirit  and  the  interest  of  the  old-time  craftsman  who 
handled  a product  from  start  to  finish?  One  organization 
uses  the  method  described  below. 

The  L Company  takes  each  new  employee  on  a personally 
conducted  tour  of  the  whole  plant  before  introducing  him  to 
his  own  department.  The  flow  of  production  is  followed  step 
by  step,  and  the  various  operations  are  briefly  explained. 
Following  this,  he  is  given  a more  intensive  tour  of  his  own 
department  and  is  invited  to  ask  any  questions  he  wishes. 
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His  supervisor  takes  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual’s  job  in  creating  the  products  and 
also  points  out  precisely  where  the  part  he  is  to  produce  fits 
into  the  picture.  In  addition,  he  reviews  with,  the  employee 
some  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  the  company,  its  back- 
ground, and  its  products  as  these  are  presented  in  literature 
previously  provided  the  individual  in  the  personnel  department. 

The  company  has  also  set  ux>  in  the  reception  room  and 
at  other  strategic  points  throughout  the  plant  exhibits  of 
its  products  and  component  parts,  with  labels  explaining  their 
ultimate  uses.  Pictures  of  the  product  in  actual  use  complete 
the  display. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  tours  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  exhibits  are  studied  by  employees  is  considered 
by  company  officials  to  be  a certain  indication  of  the  value 
of  such  devices  in  aiding  the  employee  to  orient  himself  in 
their  enterprise.  Executives  and  supervisors  have  noted 
tangible  evidences  of  greater  pride  in  the  work,  in  the  prod- 
ucts, and  in  the  company  as  a whole  among  the  work  force  than 
existed  before  the  above  program  was  initiated.  The  company 
plans  to  add  new  features  from  time  to  time  to  supplement  the 
present  program;  at  present  it  is  considering  the  use  of  color 
movies  of  the  products  in  their  different  uses. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  ways  to  help  workers  develop  pride 
and  interest  in  their  work? 

2.  How  do  various  teachers  try  to  help  you  to  de- 
velop pride  and  interest  in  your  school  work? 

3.  Suggest  methods,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  that  can  be  used  to  heighten  the  esteem  in  which 
the  employee  holds  his  work. 

(Read  5:  293-300) 

(Read  15 : 128-130) 

(Read  6:  79 -86) 
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*Case  17-  Changes  At  Place  of  Work 

A management  that  habitually  acts  without  determining 
how  the  employee  group  feels  about  proposed  changes  affecting 
them  intimately  succeeds  only  in  fostering  an  attitude  of  dis- 
trust. Its  motives,  however  sincerely  inspired,  are  suspect 
and  open  to  misinterpretation. 

The  Q,  Company  took  advantage  of  a two-week  shut-down 
for  vacations  and  inventory  to  install  new  facilities  in  the 
employee's  washroom.  The  floors,  walls,  and  woodwork  were 
completely  refinished,  and  the  old-fashioned  equipment  was 
replaced  by  the  latest  type  of  porcelain  fixtures. 

The  company  belonged  to  an  industry  characterized  by  a 
low  wage  scale.  Most  of  its  employees  belonged  to  the  lower 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  ranks  of  labor.  Shortly  after  the 
employees  returned,  work  was  halted  while  they  gathered  in 
groups  in  the  shops  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  man- 
agement. The  burden  of  the  argument  was  that  the  new  facil- 
ities were  better  than  what  they  had  in  their  own  homes,  that 
they  had  not  asked  for  the  equipment,  and  that  if  the  company 
could  afford  to  throw  money  away,  it  should  have  been  put  in 
the  pay  envelopes  where  it  would  have  done  the  workers  some 
good. 


Quick  thinking  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  company  averted  serious  trouble,  though  signs  of  discon- 
tentment continued  for  some  time.  The  action  taken  involved 
a tour  through  the  plant  by  the  President.  He  told  the  men 
of  a recent  warning  by  the  state  factory  inspector  that  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  plant  wrould  have  to  be  improved  because 
of  several  epidemic  diseases  then  prevalent  in  the  community. 
Actually,  the  improvements  had  been  decided  upon  by  top  man- 
agement some  time  before  this  warning  had  been  received  and 
without  consulting  anyone  down  the  line. 

Fortunately,  the  employees  were  familar  with  public 
health  regulations  that  had  required  the  improvement  of  some 
of  the  cold-water  flats  and  the  installation  of  toilet  facil- 
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ities  in  their  hone  community.  Thus,  while  the  reason  given 
was  not  wholly  true,  it  saved  the  day. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1,  What  are  some  advantages  to  top  management  that 
result  from  consulting  with  supervisors  and  employees  on 
problems  of  mutual  concern? 

2.  How  do  people  react  when  their  opinion  or  advice 
is  sought?  How  do  they  respond  to  subsequent  action  that 
takes  account  of  their  advice? 

5.  Why  do  wants  differ  among  persons  on  different 
social  and  economic  levels? 

Ij..  Does  the  strong  reaction  of  the  employees  in  the 
above  case  suggest  the  existence  of  some  other  deeply  rooted 
grievance  requiring  management’s  attention? 

5.  How  could  the  principle  demonstrated  in  this  case 
apply  to  the  school,  the  home,  and  other  institutions? 

(Read  15:  111-157) 

■*Case  18.  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship 

The  tendancy  of  some  strong  minded  leaders  to  impose 
their  ideas  upon  others,  without  giving  their  men  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  is  sometimes  strikingly  evident  in 
their  behavior  in  conferences  and  in  other  meetings.  It  is 
difficult  for  such  men  to  listen  patiently  to  differing  view- 
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points,  some  of  which  are  obviously  unsound.  The  wisest  of 
them,  however,  brushes  aside  his  impatience  and  his  impulse 
to  inject  himself  unduly  into  a discussion.  He  has  found  thslft 
one  good  idea  emerging  from  the  joint  efforts  of  a number  of 
individuals  can  be  invaluable;  that  often  the  ideas  so  evolve 
are  superior  to  the  products  of  any  one  mind  working  alone. 

This  thought  has  not  yet  impressed  itself  sufficiently  on  the 
executive  whose  behavior  is  described  below. 

Mr.  I professed  a great  belief  in  conferences,  and  he 
appointed  many  committees  to  assist  him  in  his  administration. 
He  showed  his  interest  and  faith  in  this  mechanism  by  frequent 
ly  appearing  at  committee  meetings  and  monopolizing  the  dis- 
cussion, as  he  invariably  monopolized  the  discussions  of  his 
own  so-called  conferences. 

The  sessions  at  which  Mr.  I presided  were  featured  by 
long  monologues  in  which  he  usually  laid  down  the  law  on  what 
he  wanted  done,  how  he  wanted  it  done,  and  who  was  to  do  it. 

A classroom  atmosphere  pervaded  his  meetings,  with  Mr.  I call- 
ing on  particular  individuals  to  speak  in  response  to  direct 
questions.  Needless  to  say  there  was  little  group  discussion 
The  net  result  was  that  all  such  meetings  did  little  more  than 
provide  an  audience  for  Mr.  I. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  important  characteristics  of  good 
conference  procedure  which  were  absent  in  Mr.  I’s  approach? 

2.  Where,  outside  of  business,  have  you  seen  good  or 
poor  conference  procedures?  Explain  what  they  were. 

5*  A good  leader  is  also  a good  listener.  Is  this 
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statement  true  or  false?  State  your  reasons. 

(Read  15:  lljl-158  and  170-172) 

Case  19.  Old  Way  versus  New  Way 

It  is  usually  the  wisest  policy  of  a new  supervisor 
or  executive  to  continue  the  old  policy  of  the  company  for  a 
while,  making  changes  only  gradually  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  his  subordinates.  Otherwise  the  results  of  drastic 
change  might  lead  to  serious  complications  for  him  and  for 
the  company.^ 

Mr.  X had  been  working  in  the  accounting  department  of 
a mail-order  house  for  over  a year.  A new  department  head, 
Mr.  F,  was  appointed.  The  employees  resented  the  new  man 
because  he  completely  changed  the  routine  of  the  office. 

Mr.  F suggested  to  Mr.  X that  he  change  his  present  method  of 
checking  invoices.  Mr.  X had  been  checking  invoices  for  the 
past  year  and  had  worked  out  a quick  method.  He  ignored  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  F completely.  Three  weeks  later  Mr.  F came 
through  the  office  and  asked  Mr.  X why  he  had  not  followed  his 
suggestion.  Mr.  X told  Mr.  F that  he  believed  the  method 
that  he  was  using  was  better  than  the  one  he  suggested. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  could  be  some  of  the  possible  outcomes  to 
this  situation  if  Mr.  F is  not  very  cautious? 

2.  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  Mr.  X? 


Adapted  from  Gertrude  Forrester,  Methods  of  Vocation- 
al Guidance,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Iv^l'T  p.  "289. 
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5.  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  placed  in 


the  same  position  as  Mr.  F? 

(Read  15:  111-157) 

^Case  20.  Duties  of  Supervisors 

A fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  to  the  employees 
the  supervisor  is  management.  The  things  he  says  and  does 
provide  the  soil  in  which  attitudes  and  sentiments  grow.  It 
thus  becomes  his  duty  and  responsibility  to  build  in  the  work 
force  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  integrity  of  the  organ- 
ization that  employs  them.  To  do  so,  he  must  himself  be  com- 
pletely reliable.  Workers  must  feel  that  they  can  depend  on 
what  he  tells  them.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  undermine 
employee  confidence  is  to  make  promises  that  are  not  subse- 
quently kept. 

Foreman  K was  threatened  with  a walkout  in  his  depart- 
ment over  wage  inequalities.  He  assembled  the  leaders  of  the 
dissatisfied  group  and  promised  flatly  that  he  would  obtain  a 
wage  increase  of  the  amount  demanded  if  the  workers  would  stay 
on  the  job.  The  walkout  accordingly  was  averted. 

The  foreman  then  explained  the  situation  to  the  General 
Manager,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  entire  story  of  his  promise. 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented,  management  granted  the 
employees  an  increase,  but  it  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
figure  Foreman  K had  agreed  to  in  his  private  discussion  w ith 
the  employees.  The  resultant  resentment  produced  a serious 
strike  that  was  only  settled  at  a rate  considerably  higher 
than  had  been  demanded  previously. 

Topics  for  Discussion 
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How  far  should  a supervisor  go  in  making  direct 


promises? 


2.  To  what  extent  should  top  management  support  him 
in  fulfilling  such  promises? 

5#  How  can  you  personally  make  sure  that  your  prom- 
ises will  be  kept? 

Ij.,  Draw  comparisons  between  this  case  and  a school 
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room  situation. 

(Read  llj.:  75-95) 

■*Case  21.  Do  Hot  Work  Too  Hard 

Hew  employees  quickly  take  on  the  attitudes  and  senti- 
ments of  those  with  whom  they  are  associated.  The  workplace 
presents  a social  situation  in  which  it  is  easier  to  observe 
than  it  is  to  ignore  the  dictates  of  the  group.  This  implies 
conformity  not  only  to  ideas  but  also  to  work  habits.  The 
development  of  many  a potentially  superior  employee  has  been 
blocked  by  placing  him  in  a situation  that  does  not  favor  a 
display  of  his  best  efforts. 

Miss  T,  a country  girl  who  had  just  moved  to  town  with 
her  family,  never  had  worked  in  a factory.  She  applied  for 
employment  at  the  V Company  and  was  given  the  usual  interview 
and  performance  tests.  The  test  results  indicated  that  she 
should  become  a very  excellent  operator,  probably  performing 
at  the  200  per  cent  level  on  almost  any  assembly  job. 

A company  rule  required  all  new  employees  to  serve  six 
weeks  on  a day-rate  basis  before  going  on  piece  work.  Miss  T 
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was  therefore  assigned  to  small-parts  packing  beside  some 
other  new  girls.  The  first  few  days  she  produced  at  an  as- 
tonishing rate  for  a new  employee.  Shortly  thereafter  her 
production  dropped  to  the  average  of  the  department  and  re- 
mained at  this  level. 

Placed  on  piecework  after  six  weeks,  Miss  T geared  her 
production  to  the  average  of  the  piece-rate  operators.  When 
asked  why  she  did  net  produce  as  much  as  her  test  results  and 
her  first  few  days’  output  showed  her  capable  of,  she  replied; 
"The  forelady  told  me  not  to  kill  myself  and  the  other  girls 
got  mad  and  wouldn’t  talk  to  me,  so  I just  made  up  my  mind 
I’d  take  it  easy."  She  could  not  be  induced  to  push  her 

production  to  a higher  level. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  you  prevent  the  ruination  of  an  exception- 


ally high  producer  by  other  employees? 


2. 


What  action  would  you  have  recommended  in  Miss  T’s 


case? 


(Read  6:  111-118)  _ 

-*Case  22.  It  Is  Not  to  Question  Why 
Disciplinary  measures  that  are  arbitrarily  imposed 
breed  resentment,  desire  for  revenge,  and  often  further  dis- 
turbances. This  is  not  only  with  respect  to  the  individual 
who  is  penalized;  it  may  also  extend  to  his  associates  who 
reason  tha  t they  may  at  any  time  find  themselves  in  a similar 
predicament.  Inequities  in  penalties,  insufficient  investi- 
gation or  distortion  in  the  presentation  of  facts,  and  denial 
to  the  employee  of  an  adequate  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
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oym  defense  all  contribute  to  unhealthy  attitudes.  Manage- 
ment cannot  remedy  the  situation  simply  by  shifting  responsi- 
bility for  disciplinary  action.  The  appropriate  solution, 
regardless  of  who  administers  discipline,  lies  in  a procedure 
designed  to  uncover  underlying  causes  of  unacceptable  behavior 
and  to  apply  corrective  measures  intelligently  and  impartially. 

Following  unionization  of  the  plant,  the  N Company  had 
been  involved  in  interminable  controversies  over  disciplinary 
cases.  The  officers  of  the  new  union  gave  little  support  to 
the  company’s  disciplinary  efforts,  and  they  frequently  ini- 
tiated countercharges  against  management  personnel.  The 
chief  complaints  were,  first,  that  penalties  varied  for  the 
same  offenses,  particularly  for  serious  ones  such  as  smoking 
in  prohibited  areas  or  reporting  for  work  while  intoxicated, 
and,  second,  that  employees  were  not  given  a fair  hearing  in 
many  instances. 

The  company  proposed  reopening  the  union  agreement  and 
writing  into  it  clauses  assigning  responsibility  to  the  union 
for  determining  and  recommending  disciplinary  action  to  be 
taken  in  many  of  the  types  of  cases  that  had  arisen.  union 
officers  weighed  the  suggestion  and  accepted  it  on  the  theory 
that  the  revised  procedure  would  strengthen  the  union's  con- 
trol over  its  members.  The  changes  were  accordingly  made  and 
the  agreement  was  ratified. 


From  the  outset  the  arrangement  worked  badly.  Several 
factions  were  engaged  in  a struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
union  administration,  and  the  disciplinary  committee  appointed 
by  the  union  officers  reflected  this  struggle.  Penalties 
recommended  were  fully  as  inequitable  as  those  formally  as- 
sessed by  management  representatives.  The  emotional  quality 
of  the  employee’s  appeal  before  the  committee  and  his  personal 
status  within  the  union  were  important  in  determining  the  out- 
come of  his  case. 

After  several  months,  management  recognized  that  the 
union  was  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  its  under- 
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taking  and  proposed  that  a joint  board  of  union  and  management 
representatives  be  established  to  deal  with  all  cases  short  of 
those  requiring  summary  discharge,  e.g.,  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  personal  assault  with  deadly  objects,  etc.  The 
union  agreed  to  this  proposal. 

The  Joint  Board  was  set  up  to  function  as  a fact-find- 
ing body.  Its  efforts  were  directed  toward  securing  perti- 
nent data  bearing  on  the  cases  handled  and  reviewing  these 
data  objectively  in  arriving  at  recommendations.  Tor  the 
guidance  of  the  Board,  a code  of  uniform  penalties  was  formu- 
lated and  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

Greater  consistency  in  penalties  subsequently  imposed 
helped  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  grievances  attrib- 
utable to  disciplinary  matters.  Both  the  management  and  the 
union  acknowledged  that  the  new  procedure  was  generally  more 
successful  than  the  previous  arrangements  in  achieving  fair- 
ness in  decisions  and  in  providing  a constructive  basis  for 
disciplinary  actions. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  the  nature  of  disciplinary  actions 
affect  employee  attitudes  and  sentiments? 

2.  Cite  the  advantages  and  limitations  in  the  use  of 
standard  penalties. 

(Read  10:  161-169) 

■*Case  25.  Am  I Appreciated? 

Employees  make  their  estimates  of  what  the  company 
thinks  of  them  --  of  how  much  it  values  their  services  — 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  only  indirectly 
from  what  is  said  to  them.  They  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  what  happens  at  holiday  seasons.  Many  a favorable  or  un- 
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favorable  attitude  toward  the  company  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  events  at  such  times. 

The  F Corporation  manufactured  and  packaged  chocolate- 
covered  candies  with  a considerable  range  of  qualities  and 
prices  in  the  line.  The  supervisors  did  not  try  to  keep  the 

employees  from  eating  their  choice  of  the  product.  They 

could  scarcely  have  prevented  it. 

One  afternoon  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  hand  trucks 
delivered  quantities  of  gayly  wrapped  packages  to  a central 
point  in  each  department.  Supervisors  called  their  workers 

together  and  handed  each  a package.  This  quite  obviously 

contained  two  pounds  of  the  company’s  own  chocolates. 

Many  employees  set  the  packages  aside  without  comment 
and  went  back  to  work.  Few  showed  either  surprise  or  pleas- 

ure. Some  of  the  more  curious  opened  their  boxes,  and  then 
the  trouble  began.  The  word  quickly  spread  that  the  packages 
contained  just  about  the  lowest. grade  product  made  by  the 
company. 

Some  of  the  workers  threw  their  boxes  into  the  waste 
cans  and  joined  in  little  groups  with  others  to  express  their 
indignation.  The  more  crafty  dumped  the  contents  of  their 

boxes  and  refilled  them  with  the  highest  grade  chocolates. 

"Why,  the  cheap 1"  was  one  of  the  many  uncomplimentary 

comments  heard. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Describe  some  ways  through  which  the  F Corporation 
could  engender  attitudes  of  respect  rather  than  disgust  at 
holiday  seasons. 

2.  Describe  some  novel  ways  in  which  companies  have 
personalized  gifts  to  employees. 

(Read  10:  11J-122) 
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*Case  2lj..  Wage  Incentive  Systems  (a) 

Wage  incentive  systems  vary  in  complexity,  depending 
upon  the  basic  ideas  governing  the  standards  and  the  incen- 
tive payments.  When  a system  is  so  complicated  that  employ- 
ees do  not  understand  how  it  operates  or  how  to  compute  their 
earnings  under  it,  there  is  strong  likelihood  that  it  will 
fail  in  its  objectives. 

The  Z Company  contracted  with  an  industrial-engineer- 
ing firm  to  install  a widely  publicized  wage -incentive  sys- 
tem. After  some  study,  the  system  was  introduced  throughout 
the  organization  on  a predetermined  date.  Results  we  re 
spotty  and  generally  short  of  expectations.  Months  of  bick- 
ering ensued,  with  gradual  abandonment  of  the  plan  in  many 
departments  and  finally  in  its  entirety. 

Inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  the  trouble  disclosed 
that  many  workers  had  made  estimates  of  their  earnings  and 
then  were  disturbed  to  find  that  these  estimates  seldom  coin- 
cided with  the  amounts  actually  received.  When  they  con- 
sulted their  foremen,  they  found  the  latter  likewise  baffled 
and  uncertain  about  the  details  of  the  system  and  the  methods 
of  calculation.  This  lack  of  understanding  had  quickly 
translated  itself  into  suspicion  of,  and  general  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  the  system  as  a whole. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  desirable  that  employees  should  be  able 
to  compute  their  incentive  wages  easily? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  major  fears  that  cause  em- 
ployees to  resist  the  introduction  of  an  incentive  plan? 


What  can  management  do  to  overcome  these? 


Ill 


5.  In  what  ways  can  their  understanding  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  system  he  promoted? 

(Read  lii:  lljil-150) 

*Case  25.  Viage  Incentive  Systems  (b) 

An  important  human-relations  consideration  in  designing 
a wage-incentive  plan  is  the  inclusion  of  all  who  contribute 
to  heightened  efficiency.  This  means  that  some  appropriate 
way  should  be  found  to  compensate  the  indirect  worker  --  the 
trucker,  wrapper,  swreeper,  stock  clerk,  etc.  --  who  increases 
his  effort,  even  though  the  measurement  of  that  effort  pre- 
sents difficulties.  It  means,  too,  that  the  supervisor 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  part  in  stimulating  and  facili- 
tating better  performance.  Where  provisions  to  do  so  are 
not  made,  resentment,  if  not  actual  attempts  to  impair  the 
success  of  the  incentive  plan  for  the  direct  workers,  may  be 
encountered. 

The  N Company,  under  pressure  to  increase  production 
took  steps  to  install  a wage-incentive  plan.  Several  time- 
study  men  were  employed  and  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Produc- 
tion Manager,  The  plan  evolved  was  applicable  to  direct 
labor  only.  Furthermore,  a suggestion  by  one  of  the  time- 
study  men  that  supervisors  should  be  covered  in  the  plan  was 
rejected  on  the  theory  that  the  burden  of  duties  of  the  super- 
visors would  be  lightened  considerably  once  the  plan  was  in 
effect. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  plan,  output  general- 
ly failed  to  show  any  sizable  increases.  An  attempt  to 
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determine  the  reason  for  this  weakness  in  response  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  direct  workers  were  not  getting  the  coop- 
eration of  maintenance  men,  clerks,  and  other  indirect  per- 
sonnel, Moreover,  the  supervisors  appeared  to  lack  enthusi- 
asm for  the  plan  and  were  doing  little  or  nothing  to  promote 
its  effectiveness.  One  foreman  rationalized  his  unwilling- 
ness to  exert  real  effort  on  behalf  of  the  plant  on  the  grounc. 
that  marked  increases  in  output  would  reflect  adversely  upon 
his  past  competence.  Several  foremen  expressed  resentment 
over  the  fact  that  they  had  been  allowed  no  opportunity  to 
assist  or  advise  in  the  establishment  of  rates. 

The  plan  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  include  labor 
and  supervision.  Supervisory  backing  of  the  plan  was 
strengthened  by  a series  of  meetings  in  which  the  details  of 
incentive  payments  to  workers  were  reviewed  and  in  ■which  the 
basis  of  participation  of  the  various  supervisors  in  the  in- 
centive plan  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  Improvements  in 
output  were  quickly  forthcominge 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1,  What  specific  contributions  can  the  supervisor 
make  to  the  development  and  smooth  operation  of  the  incen- 
tive plan? 

2,  What  added  responsibilities  does  the  operation  of 
a wage -incentive  plan  place  upon  the  supervisor?  In  what 
ways  is  his  work  made  easier? 

5*  Describe  and  evaluate  some  methods  by  which 
companies  could  include  indirect  workers  in  wage- incentive 
plans . 


(Read  6:  126-132) 

*Case  26,  Another  Purpose  for  Wrage  Incentive  Systems 


A wage-incentive  system,  as  previously  stated,  has  as 
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its  primary  purpose  the  stimulation  of  qualified  employees 
to  release  additional  effort  and  higher  skills.  It  may  at 

the  same  time  serve  a useful  secondary  purpose.  Such  a sys- 

tem quickly  identifies  employees  who  lack  aptitude  or  ability 
for  a given  operation  and  who  therefore  produce  at  a rate 
below  a reasonable  standard.  fhus  it  can  be  instrumental  in 
achieving  better  adjustment  for  those  individuals,  since  they 
can  be  transferred  out  of  situations  from  which  neither  they 
nor  the  company  is  securing  the  greatest  benefit.  In  the 
case  that  follows,  both  purposes  are  realized. 

The  U Company  was  considering  the  introduction  of  a 
wage-incentive  system  for  its  employees.  A firm  of  indus- 
trial engineers  was  retained  to  make  a study  of  its  silk  and 
rayon  throwing  plant  in  the  textile  center.  The  plant  had 
been  operating  on  a straight  day-wage  basis  and  was  showing 
losses  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  month. 

After  a rapid  survey  of  the  plant,  the  industrial 
engineers  naturally  devoted  their  time  to  those  departments 
where  the  introduction  of  an  incentive  system  would  quickly 
show  the  largest  increases  in  production  and  savings.  Their 
study  of  one  operation  in  which  production  depended  entirely 
upon  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  employees  disclosed  that  the 
cost  of  this  operation  on  a day-rate  basis  ranged  from  8 cents 
to  15  cents  per  pound  of  production,  with  the  average  of 
11  3/10  cents.  A time  study  of  the  operation  fixed  the  base 
rate  at  a point  where  the  unit  cost  was  slightly  lower  than 
the  former  average. 

After  the  new  rates  were  introduced,  the  employees  who 
had  been  spotted  as  superior  immediately  increased  their  pro- 
duction to  almost  50  per  cent  above  what  had  been  character- 
istic under  the  day  rates.  In  fact,  production  increased  to 
the  point  where  the  poorest  employees  could  be  transferred  to 
other  work  where  the  lack  of  dexterity  was  not  such  a severe 
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handicap.  The  number  of  employees  in  the  department  was 
reduced  by  25  per  cent,  while  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
some  of  the  best  remaining  employees  were  increased  by  more 
than  IjO  per  cent. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Hoy/  can  you  determine  v/hether  a wage- incentive 
plan  is  working  well?  When  few  employees  can  attain  the 
standards  set,  what  is  usually  wrong? 

2.  What  effect  v/ould  discharge,  instead  of  transfer, 
of  employees  who  cannot  attain  the  standards  have  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a wage- incentive  plan? 

(Read  6:  126-152) 

#Case  27.  Non-Financial  Incentives 

Of  the  non-financial  incentives,  praise  is  perhaps  the 
most  stimulating.  A word  of  praise  for  a job  v/ell  done  sat- 
isfies a fundamental  human  want  for  approval  and  recognition. 
It  costs  the  giver  nothing,  yet  it  is  v/armly  welcomed  by  the 
recipient.  It  can  just  as  easily  apply  to  the  direct  as  to 
the  indirect  v/orker,  to  the  individual  doing  the  lowest  tasks 
as  to  the  one  doing  the  most  specialized.  It  is  surprising, 
then,  that  so  many  who  supervise  the  work  of  others  fail  to 
utilize  its  advantages. 

Mr.  M,  foreman  of  a large  department,  had  a reputation 
for  being  efficient  and  fair,  but  he  Y/as  gruff  and  seldom 
said  a kind  Y/ord  to  any  of  his  subordinates. 
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This  supervisor  was  a member  of  a foremanship  class. 

At  the  close  of  a session  featuring  a discussion  of  the  use 
of  praise  as  an  incentive,  the  group  leader  made  the  following 
assignment:  Each  of  the  group  was  to  find  an  opportunity 

before  the  next  meeting  to  praise  one  of  his  subordinates  and 
then  to  report  on  the  effect  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  assignment  was  a difficult  one  for  Mr , M.  He  did 
nothing  about  it  until  the  day  before  the  class  was  to  meet 
again.  Then,  in  some  desperation,  he  singled  out  a man  who 
had  been  long  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  for  whom  he 
had  never  expressed  any  particular  regard  openly,  although  he 
had  always  considered  him  a superior  workman.  Meeting  this 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  shop,  he  addressed  him  somewhat  as 
follows:  "Joe,  I want  to  talk  to  you  a minute.  You’ve 

been  doing  a good  job  for  the  company,  and  I want  you  to  know 
that  we  appreciate  it.  And,  by  the  way,  how  are  the  wife 
and  kids?71  Joe,  somewhat  startled  by  this  unexpected  out- 
burst, looked  hard  at  his  boss  and  replied,  "Thanks,  George, 
the  wife  and  kids  are  fine.  But  what’s  got  into  you?  Are 
you  drunk  or  something?" 

Instead  of  flying  into  a rage  or  stomping  off  without 
saying  anything  more,  Mr.  M laughed  somewhat  self-consciously 
and  proceeded  to  complete  his  assignment  in  such  a fashion 
that  Joe  was  convinced  of  the  boss’s  sincerity  in  giving  him 
praise . 


Mr.  M related  the  story  to  the  discussion  group  at  the 
next  meeting  with  a dry  humor,  the  existence  of  which  his 
fellow  supervisors  had  never  suspected.  It  made  him  many 
friends  among  men  who  had  looked  upon  him  as  something  of  a 
grouch. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  react  to  praise  from  superiors? 

2.  In  what  situations,  in  addition  to  that  of  earn- 
ing a living,  does  a word  of  praise  prove  beneficial  to  the 
recipient  as  well  as  the  giver? 


5.  now  would  you  go  about  finding  a situation  where 


praise  can  be  given  naturally  and  deservedly? 

(Read  6:  70-78) 

*Case  28.  Friendly  Rivalry 
Competition,  properly  directed  toward  constructive  ends, 
affords  a most  valuable  incentive  and,  as  such,  can  be  ap- 
plied successfully  to  gang  work  as  well  as  to  individual  ef- 
fort. A classic  story,  as  usually  related,  tells  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab's  dissatisfaction  with  production  in  one  of  his 
mills.  The  manager  apparently  could  do  nothing  to  alter  the 
situation.  Schwab  himself  determined  to  take  a hand  in  the 
matter.  He  asked  a worker  on  the  day  shift  how  many  heats 
had  been  run  during  that  shift.  The  answer  was  six,  where- 
upon Schwab  chalked  a big  6 on  the  floor.  Workers  reporting 
on  the  night  shift  demanded  to  know  what  this  figure  meant  and 
were  informed  of  its  origin.  The  next  morning,  Schwab  found 
an  equally  big  7 in  place  of  the  6.  The  day  shift  was  not  to 
be  outdone,  however  * At  the  close  of  the  next  day,  it  was 
able  to  record  a big  10.  This  competitive  effort  set  new 
standards  by  showing  what  could  be  achieved. 

In  effect,  the  above  incident  shows  a direct  attempt  of 
one  gang  to  outdo  the  other.  In  the  case  that  follows,  the 
principle  of  employing  friendly  competition  as  an  incentive 
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has  been  carried  a step  further  in  the  right  direction.  The 
competition  has  been  directed  against  preset  standards  which 
have  been  determined  by  scientific  methods. 

Gang  work  in  the  F Mill  involved  preparing  the  raw 
material  and  processing  it  through  several  forming  and  curing 
operations,  from  which  it  moved  immediately  through  inspection 
to  packing  and  storage.  It  was  possible  to  get  hourly 
figures  for  net  production:  total  produced  less  rejects  in 

inspection.  Defective  work  beyond  a certain  standard  was 
also  computed  as  a penalty  against  net  production. 

Production  figures  were  posted  each  hour  on  a black- 
board near  each  machine.  When  the  gang  on  that  machine  was 
producing  at  a rate  below  the  standard,  a red  light  was  shown 
above  the  blackboard.  When  the  gang  was  above  the  standard 
and  earning  a bonus  on  the  scale  provided,  a white  light  re- 
placed the  red.  Examination  of  the  figures  on  the  blackboard 
readily  revealed  the  amounts  by  which  the  gang  was  above  or 
below  the  standard.  The  lights  served  as  an  ever-present  re- 
minder of  the  effectiveness  of  gang  effort.  They  also  were 
clearly  visible  throughout  the  shop  and  were  instrumental  in 
stimulating  good-natured  competition  among  the  gangs. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Describe  examples  in  other  situations  in  which 
friendly  competition  between  groups  was  used  successfully  to 
reach  a desired  goal. 

2.  Suggest  devices  (examples:  bonuses,  badges, 

prizes)  that  can  be  used  to  stimulate  constructive  group 


competition. 

(Read  6:  126-152) 
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*Case  29.  Non-Effective  Competition 

The  preceding  case  featured  the  use  of  friendly  rivalry 
as  a means  of  releasing  added  effort.  Less  insight  into  the 
effective  application  of  competition  is  demonstrated  in  the 
incident  below. 

The  Plant  Manager  rubbed  his  hands  in  satisfaction  as 
two  angry  department  heads  stalked  out  of  his  office.  There 
had  been  a stormy  session,  marked  by  mutual  recriminations  and 
shifting  of  blame.  The  Plant  Manager  had  encouraged  the  con- 
troversy --  had  actually  pitted  the  men  one  against  the 
other  — by  the  nature  of  his  questions  and  comments.  "Now,” 

he  said  to  his  secretary,  "we’ll  see  some  stiff  competition. 
They’re  as  sore  as  pups  at  each  other  and  they’ll  go  to  town 
on  getting  out  some  real  production." 

It  happened  that  Supervisor  K’s  department  produced 
parts  that  were  assembled  in  Supervisor  L’s  department.  Each 
supervisor  had  blamed  the  other  for  slow  production  and  a high 
proportion  of  rejects  on  final  inspection. 

When  Supervisor  K returned  to  his  department,  he  prompt- 
ly called  together  his  immediate  subordinates,  including  his 
machine  setters  and  told  them  what  had  occurred.  Since  these 
men  were  very  loyal  to  him  personally,  they  resented  what  they 
considered  the  injustice  done  him  and  r/ere  determined  to  re- 
taliate. By  careful  machine  setting  within  the  prescribed 
tolerances  and  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  standards  of  inspec- 
tion within  the  department,  they  produced  parts  which,  while 
they  were  technically  satisfactory,  were  extremely  difficult 
to  assemble.  Needless  to  say,  production  did  not  improve, 
nor  was  there  a reduction  in  the  number  of  rejects. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  consider  competition  between  two  departments 
a suitable  incentive  where  the  two  are  engaged  in  dissimilar 
operations  and  where  production  in  one  is  largely  dependent  on 
roduction  in  the  other? 
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2.  What  approach  should,  the  manager  have  adopted  in 
this  situation  to  stimulate  cooperative  effort  and  improved 
production? 

5.  What  could  the  manager  have  done  to  straighten  out 
the  unwholesome  situation  he  had  helped  to  foster? 

If..  Had  you  been  one  of  the  men  in  either  Supervisor 
K's  or  Supervisor  L’s  department  what  policy  would  you  have 
followed? 

(Read  6:  126-132) 

*Case  JO.  A Short-Sighted  Employer 

In  the  long  run,  you  get  just  about  what  you  pay  for 
in  the  personal  services  you  buy  in  business  and  industry. 

The  supply  of  brains  and  ability  is  limited  and  is  usually 
less  than  the  demand®  The  short-sighted  employer  may  take 
advantage  of  an  individual’s  temporary  misfortune  or  his  dis- 
advantageous position  in  bargaining  at  a given  moment  to 
secure  superior  services  at  a low  cost,  but  the  arrangement 
can  not  be  long  maintained. 

Mr.  H was  seeking  a new  job  because  his  former  employer 
had  gone  out  of  business.  He  was  experienced,  competent,  and 
well  thought  of  in  the  industry,  but  opportunities  for  a man 
with  his  highly  specialized  qualifications  were  not  numerous. 
His  resources  were  limited,  and  he  had  rather  heavy  expenses 
maintaining  several  children  in  college.  Recently,  he  had 
also  made  a considerable  outlay  for  medical  care  for  one  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 
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The  R Company,  through  one  of  its  executives,  learned 
of  Mr.  H’s  availability.  They  had  a position  which  compared 
favorably  with  the  one  he  had  formally  held  and  which  ordinar- 
ily carried  a similar  salary.  Knowing  of  Mr.  Hfs  straight- 
ened circumstances,  the  company  offered  him  much  less.  After 
some  effort  to  get  them  to  increase  the  amount,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  offers,  he  finally  accepted  their  terms.  On 
the  job  he  gave  them  more  service  than  they  paid  for,  because 
he  had  high  professional  standards.  Privately  he  resolved 
that  he  would  not  be  with  them  long. 

Several  months  later,  Mr.  H submitted  his  resignation 
to  accept  a position  with  a competitor  of  the  R Company  at  a 
salary  equal  to  his  training  and  experience.  The  R Company 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  offering  to  match  and  finally 
exceed  the  competitor’s  amount,  but  to  no  avail.  A valuable 
employee  was  lost. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  basic  personnel  policy  regarding  salaries  and 
wages  did  the  R Company  violate? 

2.  Mr.  H’s  employment  was  an  "expensive  bargain." 
Explain  why? 

5.  What  procedure  would  you  have  followed  had  you 
been  in  Mr.  H’s  place? 

(Read  1:  527-31*5) 

-*Case  Jl.  No  Ideas  Wanted 

Nothing  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  ideas  toward  the 
improvements  needed  in  every  business  more  than  does  a manage- 
ment attitude  that  no  such  ideas  are  wanted.  This  attitude 
is  most  enthusiastically  supported  by  those  supervisors  who 
look  upon  suggestions  from  subordinates  as  reflecting  upon 
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their  own  competence.  Once  this  attitude  becomes  established, 
its  effects  are  hard  to  erase.  An  employee  who  is  rebuffed 
when  he  presents  a suggestion  seldom  offer  another.  Neither 
are  his  fellow  workers  encouraged  to  advance  any  ideas  they 
may  have. 

Mr.  0,  a steam- shovel  operator  for  a sand  and  gravel 
company,  was  an  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  man.  He  ran 
his  shovel  at  the  standard  number  of  cuts  per  minute,  but  he 
was  figuring  out  how  he  could  get  more  work  done  in  the  same 
time.  Once,  when  no  one  was  paying  much  attention  to  him,  he 
tried  out  a new  method  he  had  devised.  It  worked,  and  he 
could  easily  maintain  the  new  speed.  His  pay  rate  was  fixed, 
so  he  had  nothing  to  gain  directly  from  the  change. 

At  what  he  considered  an  opportune  time,  Mr.  0 tact- 
fully presented  his  plan  to  the  foreman.  The  latter  flew 
into  a rage.  "Listen l"  he  shouted.  "When  I need  any  sug- 
gestions from  you  I’ll  ask  for  them.  I’ll  do  the  thinking 
around  here.  You  just  tend  to  your  shovel." 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  informal  methods  whereby  management 
can  encourage  a flow  of  new  ideas  from  employees? 

2.  How  can  the  individual  supervisor  assist  in  this 

effort? 

5.  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  in  Mr.  0’s 

place? 


(Read  6:  170-176  and  177-185) 
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-*Case  52.  Control  Your  Temper 


A vital  attribute  of  leadership  is  the  ability  to  con- 
trol the  emotions.  When  a manager’s  emotions  are  unrestrain- 
ed, he  cannot  lead  successfully,  because  he  himself  is  being 
led  by  these  emotions.  Under  their  domination,  he  is  likely 
to  do  and  say  things  unworthy  of  his  position  and  damaging  to 
his  prestige.  By  directing  them  into  appropriate  channels  or 
at  least  holding  them  in  check,  he  retains  mastery  of  the  sit- 
uation, however  difficult  or  provoking  it  may  be. 

Mr.  L,  a subforeman  in  the  shipping  department,  curtly 
issued  an  order  to  one  of  the  clerks.  The  order  was  beyond 
his  authority  to  give  and  outside  the  scope  of  the  clerk’s 
work.  The  employee  refused  to  comply,  and  Mr.  L became  very 
angry.  The  clerk  then  appealed  to  Mr.  V,  the  department  fore- 
man. He  had  just  finished  stating  his  case  when  the  Subfore- 
man also  appeared  in  Mr.  V’s  office.  He  was  extremely  ex- 
cited and  demanded  that  he  be  supported  by  his  superior  in  en- 
forcing his  order. 

The  Department  Foreman  felt  his  ov/n  temper  rising  at 
this  exhibition  on  Mr.  L’s  part,  but  suddenly  realizing  the 
futility  of  a discussion  when  all  the  parties  were  angry,  he 
abruptly  terminated  the  argument  by  saying,  "This  isn’t  going 
to  get  us  anywhere.  'Ye’re  all  upset  and  we  can’t  talk  sens- 
ibly." Then  turning  to  Mr.  L,  he  continued,  "Why  don’t  you 
get  your  coat  and  hat  and  go  home  now,  and  let’s  settle  this 
thing  tomorrow." 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  L came  to  his  superior’s  office 
and  admitted  that  he  should  not  have  given  the  order,  that  he 
had  been  upset  because  several  things  had  gone  wrong  that 
afternoon,  and  that  he  had  acted  arbitrarily  and  thoughtlessly. 
The  Subforeman  also  had  a talk  with  the  clerk  and  the  two  came 
to  a friendly  understanding. 


Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  methods  have  proved  most  helpful  to  you  in 
gaining  a greater  degree  of  emotional  control? 

2.  In  7/hat  ways  can  emotions  be  used  constructively 
by  a person? 

5.  'Would  you  consider  7/orking  for  a person  who  could 
not  control  his  temper?  Explain  the  reasons  for  your  answer, 

(Read  15:  ll|l-158) 

tf-Case  55*  Acting. as  Police 

Some  administrators  appear  to  interpret  the  supervisory 
function  as  essentially  a policing  job.  They  believe  that  the 
secret  of  getting  work  done  and  of  keeping  employees  in  line 
lies  in  exercising  an  exceedingly  close  watch  over  them.  The 
effects  of  such  an  approach  are  apparent  in  the  case  that 

foil  07/S  . 


Mr.  B sat  at  his  desk  in  the  corner  of  a glassed-in 
office  facing  toward  the  diagonally  opposite  corner  of  the 
spacious  outside  room  in  which  his  subordinates  were  ranged 
row  on  row.  The  desks  were  so  arranged  that  every  head  7/as 
visable  to  the  man  in  the  front  office.  Files  were  placed 
around  the  outer  walls,  so  that  they  too  7/ere  completely 
visable. 

Mr.  B took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  could  note 
every  trip  to  the  files,  to  the  water  cooler,  or  out  of  the 
room,  as  well  as  every  communication  between  individuals. 
Advancement  came  to  those  that  shov/ed  the  greatest  application, 
the  most  intense  concentration,  and  the  most  complete  devotion 
to  the  work  at  hand.  As  Mr.  B pondered  his  weighty  executive 


decisions,  he  had  both  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  study 
his  staff.  He  was  certain  that  he  had  a most  diligent  group, 
thanks  almost  entirely  to  his  own  ingenuity. 
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Mr,  B was  deceiving  himself.  Much  went  on  that  he  die. 
not  and  could  not  see.  When  he  started  to  raise  his  head, 
every  other  head  and  pair  of  eyes  went  down.  Racing  forms, 
baseball  averages,  and  stock  market  quotations  could  be 
studied  as  intently  as  the  document  of  the  company.  Peculiar 
low  noises  had  acquired  special  meanings.  They  had  been 
devised  as  a means  of  warning  the  group  that  the  boss  was 
watching. 

The  worst  effect  of  all  was  completely  overlooked  by 
this  executive.  He  had  lost  his  best  men.  They  would  not 
put  up  with  a situation  in  which  they  felt  themselves  under 
constant  surveillance.  These  were  the  men  with  rride  and 
self-respect.  One  of  their  number  had  labeled  Mr,  B "The 
All-seeing  Eye,"  a name  that  had  noiv  firmly  attached  itself  to 
him. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  people  usually  react  to  a display  of  con- 
fidence in  them?  How  do  people  react  when  such  confidence 
is  lacking? 

2.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  avoiding  the  use  of  fear 
in  motivating  employees. 

(Read  6:  175-210) 

•*Case  ;i)-U  Borrowed  Money 

The  manager  who  has  integrity  uses  his  authority  with 
discretion  and  within  its  proper  limits.  He  never  uses  it 
to  force  compliance  with  improper  requests.  To  do  so  weakens 
his  control  in  the  long  run  and  depresses  morale.  The  bor- 
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rowing  of  money  from  subordinates  furnishes  a good  example  of 
unethical  use  of  authority. 

Mr.  C was  an  office  manager  supervising  the  work  of 
several  dozen  persons.  He  seemed  habitually  short  of  ready 
cash,  a condition  he  remedied  by  borrowing  from  the  employees 
on  his  staff.  He  asked  for  only  a few  dollars  here  and 
there,  but  the  total  amount  he  owed  was  a fairly  large  sum. 
Employees  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  lend  him  money  suddenly 
would  find  themselves  carrying  unusually  heavy  burdens  of 
work.  There  was  only  a few  known  instances  in  which  Mr.  C 
repaid  the  loans. 

topics  for  Discussion 

1.  What  danger  does  the  manager  invite  to  his  own 
position  by  borrowing  money  from  his  subordinates? 

2.  What  would  you  do  under  similar  circumstances? 

5.  Should  a company  rule  against  borrowing  be  made 

and  enforced? 

(Read  1J:  21^-265) 

<!ase  55*  Undesirable  Traits  in  Supervisors 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  traits  of 
employees  that  render  them  undesirable  in  the  workplace. 

Not  enough  attention  has  been  directed  to  those  personal 
characteristics  of  management  personnel  which  react  unfavor- 
ably on  their  subordinates.  Willingness  to  work  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  work  are  often  hampered  by  disagreeable  traits 
in  the  immediate  supervisor.  This  consideration  should  not 
be  ignored  by  a company  interested  in  good  working  conditions. 
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sound  morale,  and  low  labor  turnover. 

Mr.  G was  an  executive  of  impeccable  appearance  and 
personal  charm.  His  office  was  neat  and  orderly.  His  atti- 

tude toward  his  subordinates  was  friendly,  with  just  the  right 
touch  of  formality  to  preserve  decorum  and  serious  attention 
to  duty. 

Mr.  G-,  however,  had  trouble  retaining  his  secretaries. 
He  never  really  found  out  why  they  left,  and  they  would  not 
have  told  him  the  truth  if  he  had  asked,  because  Mr.  G-’s 
difficulty  was  a type  not  discussed  in  polite  conversation. 

He  did  not  even  have  an  organic  disorder  that  would  respond 
to  the  gentle  and  timely  applications  of  soap,  an  ointment,  or 
a toothpaste.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  he  was  afflicted  with 
a disgusting  personal  habit.  He  picked  his  nose.  When  he 
was  deep  in  thought,  his  affliction  was  intensified  and  was 
particularly  revolting  to  behold. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  If  you  were  Mr.  G-’s  superior,  how  would  you  at- 
tempt to  handle  his  case? 

2.  If  you  were  starting  to  work  for  the  first  time 
and  found  yourself  working  for  Mr.  G what  would  you  do? 

5.  Make  a list  of  10  traits  you  find  especially  ob- 
jectionable in  others.  'Why  are  they  objectionable? 

(Read  15:  21^-265) 

•*Case  Social  Relationships  — Supervisors  and  Workers 

At  one  time  or  another,  every  executive  and  supervisor 
has  been  faced  vdth  this  problem:  What  social  relationships 

are  proper  with  subordinates?  For  example,  should  he  accept 
invitations  to  private  parties  or  dinners?  Should  he  accept 
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gifts  on  holidays  or  other  occasions?  An  if  he  does,  what 
limits  should  he  observed  on  such  practices? 

The  pleasure  experienced  in  the  entertainment  provided 
and  in  other  favors  extended  can  easily  obscure  possible  ad- 
verse effects  on  working  relationships.  It  is  vase  to  ap- 
praise the  situation  and  to  formulate  an  intelligent  policy 
for  guidance,  as  was  done  in  the  case  described  below. 

The  corporation  employed  Mr.  N to  manage  one  of  its 
mills  in  a Midwestern  community.  The  new  manager  listened 
to  the  customary  tales  of  the  doings  of  his  predecessor  and 
to  the  other  "folklore"  and  rumors  abounding  in  every  organ- 
ization. 

On  the  basis  of  some  of  this  information,  he  gathered 
that  there  had  been  rivalry  in  the  past  among  subordinates  to 
outdo  each  other  in  entertaining  the  boss.  The  entertainment 
had  been  on  a scale  much  too  extravagant  for  the  incomes  and 
standard  of  living  prevailing  in  the  community.  Apparently 
his  predecessor  had  been  much  flattered  by  this  attention,  and 
some  of  the  staff  used  this  means  to  curry  favor  with  him. 

Mr.  N,  after  receiving  a fev;  invitations,  tactfully 
announced  to  his  assistant  (with  the  insinuation  that  he  want- 
ed the  Y/ord  passed  around)  his  intention  of  not  accepting  bids 
to  any  social  gathering  of  personnel  of  the  company,  even  as 
small  as  a family  dinner,  where  the  cost  per  head  either  to 
the  host  or  to  the  members  of  a Dutch-treat  group  exceeded 
$1  per  plate.  Thereafter  he  adhered  to  his  intention,  and 
the  arrangement  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  most  of  his 
subordinates.  It  led  to  a healthy  degree  of  informality  both 
at  work  and  outside  the  mill. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any  social  en- 
gagements between  management  personnel  and  workers?  Explain 
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your  answer. 


2.  Some  companies  forbid  the  acceptance  by  manage- 
ment personnel  of  gifts  from  their  subordinates.  Discuss 
the  advisability  of  such  a policy. 

(Read  IJs  2^-265) 

Case  57*  Planning  Leisure 

The  way  a person  spends  his  leisure  today  is  becoming 
an  even  more  important  factor  in  his  life  than  it  once  was, 
for  due  to  the  high  mechanization  of  modern  life  he  works 
shorter  hours  and  thus  has  more  time  on  his  hands.  His  avo- 
cation, or  hobby,  may  be  closely  allied  to  his  vocation,  but 
often  it  becomes  something  quite  the  opposite.  Whatever  his 
hobby  is,  or  hov/ever  he  spends  his  leisure  time,  it  should 
not  interfere  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner  with  his 
regular  work. 

Mr*  C was  an  agent  for  one  of  the  large  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  the  city.  Pie  sold  shoes  to  retail  stores.  Al- 
though his  work  was  quite  successful,  the  company  thought  he 
should  do  better.  Several  employees,  among  them  the  Person- 
nel Manager,  had  seen  Mr.  C spending  a great  deal  of  his  time 
around  used  car  lots.  Whenever  possible  Mr.  C liked  to  ob- 
tain some  old  model,  fix  it  up  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
then  sell  it*  Other  times  he  would  simply  be  looking  for  a 
’'good  buy”  for  a friend  of  his.  Cars  became  so  important  to 
him  that  many  times  he  would  leave  work  early  in  the  afternoon 
in  order  to  look  into  the  prospects  of  another  car.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  position  as  agent  while  times  were  good, 
but  when  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  the  overhead  because 
of  a slight  economic  crisis  Mr.  N found  himself  out  of  a job. 


Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  Mr.  N have  been  an  agent  for  the  shoe  man- 
ufacturer in  the  first  place?  Explain. 

2.  What  do  you  think  Mr.  N should  have  done  after 
losing  his  job? 

% What  is  the  value  of  having  a worthwhile  hobby? 

It.  Di  scuss  the  merits  of  a hobby  similar  to  ones 

vocation  and  one  which  is  quite  the  opposite. 

(Read  It:  182-191) 

(Read  11:  255-259) 

Optional  Related  Activities 

1.  Make  an  inspection  tour  of  some  mill,  manufactur- 
ing concern,  or  other  place  of  business  in  or  near  your 
community. 

a.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  place  to 
be  visited  before  going  there.  Prepare  a 
list  of  questions  that  you  would  like  to  have 
answered  by  the  individual  conducting  the 
tour,  or  by  some  of  the  workers,  if  it  will 
not  inconvenience  them  in  their  work. 

b.  Make  a report  to  the  class  about  the  points 
of  interest  on  the  tour. 

#c.  Check  to  see  how  many  students  would  like  to 
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make  the  tour  and  have  them  appoint  one  to 
make  the  arrangements.  If  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  several  places,  divide  the 
group. 

2.  Make  a poster  illustrating  some  essential  feature 
of  adjustment  on  the  job.  Suggestions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  case  problems  given  in  the  Unit  Assignment. 

5.  Write  a personal  letter  to  your  teacher,  or  a 
friend,  as  of  ten  years  hence,  telling  about  your  life. 

a.  Tell  about  your  training,  ho w you  obtained 
your  first  job,  what  and  where  your  various 
jobs  have  been,  salaries  on  various  jobs, 
your  old  habits  and  new  habits,  your  old 
friends  and  new  friends,  and  your  future 
plans  for  yourself  and  your  family.^" 

Ij..  Read  a biography  of  some  person  who  has  made  him- 
self successful. 

a.  Suggestions  of  possible  biographies  may  be 

obtained  from  11:  rJO-ll^>» 

b.  Make  a written  report,  or  prepare  to  give  an 
oral  report  to  the  class. 


Adapted  from  Gertrude  Forrester,  Methods  of  Vocation- 
al  Guidance,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  p.  2^1. 
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5.  Read  "Tact,  The  Gentle  Art  of  Saving  Face," 

12:  lj.7-67. 

a.  What  is  the  moral  of  this  story? 

b.  What  other  examples  can  you  cite? 

c.  Put  this  chapter  in  the  form  of  a play  to  be 
presented  to  the  class. 

6.  Intervi ew  two  or  three  persons  concerning  a voca- 
tion in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

a.  Determine  to  uncover  any  possible  problems 
that  people  entering  the  vocation  often  en- 
counter. 

b.  Prepare  an  outline  of  the  material  you  wish 
to  cover.  This  will  prevent  wasting  your 
time  and  that  of  the  person  being  interviewed 

c.  Make  a written  report  of  your  findings. 

7.  This  is  a project  for  those  students  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  done  part-time  work.  Include  the 
following  activities  in  a written  report: 

a.  List  the  jobs  you  have  held  in  after  school 
or  vacation  periods. 

b.  Describe  some  of  the  difficulties  you  en- 
countered during  your  part-time  work. 

c.  Even  if  the  part-time  work  undertaken  proves 


to  have  no  direct  relation  to  what  you 
eventually  do,  how  can  it  be  of  help  to  you? 

8.  Write  one  or  two  cases  about  problems  of  adjust- 
ment actually  faced  by  someone  you  know. 

a.  Use  a style  similar  to  that  used  in  the  main 
part  of  the  Unit  Assignment. 

9.  After  selecting  an  occupation  of  particular  inte- 
rest to  you,  prepare  a scrapbook  with  newspaper  clippings, 
sketches,  pictures,  and  descriptive  captions.  Organize  your 
information  according  to  one  of  these  plans: 

a.  The  various  steps  of  the  vocational  ladder 
progressing  from  the  beginning  to  more  ad- 
vanced positions. 

b.  The  vocational  hexagon  with  collected  inform- 
ation grouped  into  six  divisions  --  mental, 
physical,  social,  economic,  and  physiologi- 
cal requirements,  conditions  of  work,  and 
rewards 

10.  For  those  interested  in  new  frontiers,  careers  of 
the  future,  select  one  chapter  from  Twenty  Careers  of  Tomorrow 


Adapted  from  Gertrude  Forrester,  Methods  of  Vocation- 
al Guidance,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  T9Ti'!~p. 
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on  the  list  of  References  for  Students. 

a.  Make  a written  report. 

b.  If  there  is  some  other  new  career  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  you,  check  with  the  teacher 
before  making  the  report. 

11.  Make  a poster  which  informs  others  about  the 
merits  of  some  specific  vocational  book  you  have  read  and 
recommend. 

12.  Prepare  a list  of  questions  to  be  answered  by 
each  person  when  he  is  considering  a job,  or  field  of  en- 
deavor to  be  undertaken  as  his  life's  work. 

a.  Suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  the  case 
problems  given  in  the  Unit  Assignment. 
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References  for  Pupils’  Use 

1.  Brewer,  John  M.  and  Landy,  Edward,  Occupations  Today, 
Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  195& • 

2.  Detjen,  Mary  F.  and  Detjen, Ervin  W. , Your  Plans  for  the 
Future,  New  York,  McGraw  Kill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1957* 

3.  Eastburn,  Lucy  A.  and  Others,  Planning  Your  Life  for 
School  and  Society,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 


1|.  Hamrin,  S.  A.,  1|  Square  Planning  for  Your  Career, 
Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1956. 


9.  Hepner,  Henry  W. , Finding  Yourself  in  Your  'Work, 

New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1959* 

6.  Heron,  Alexander,  Why  Men  Work,  Stanford,  California, 
Stanford  University  Press,  19©. 


7.  Hoppock,  Robert,  Job  Satisfaction,  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers  Inc.,  195!? • 

8.  , A Primer  on  Job  Attitudes,  New  York, 

Occupations  Index,  Inc.,  1951. 

9.  Huff,  Darrell  and  Huff,  Frances,  Twenty  Careers  of  To- 
morrow, New  York,  McGraw  Kill  Book  Company,  Inc., “19^5* 

10.  Kaufmann,  Fritz,  Your  Job,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers 
Inc.,  1948. 

11.  Kitson,  Harry  D.,  I Find  My  Vocation,  New  York,  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Company, ~Inc. , IW7^ 

12.  Maule,  Frances,  Your  Next  Job,  New  York,  Funk  and 
Wagnall  Comp any,  1959* 

1%  , Men  'Wanted,  New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnall 

Company,  1940. 
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Schaffer,  Vernon  G-. , 7/issler,  Willis  and  Others, 
Industrial  Supervision  — Organization,  hew  York, 
Lie 0-raw  Hill  hook  Company,  Inc, , 19]il. 


Selekman,  Benjamin,  Labor  Relations  and  Human  Relations, 
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Suggested  Items  for  Final  Test 
Part  I 

DIRECTIONS:  Select  the  proper  word  or  phrase,  and  place  the 

corresponding  letter  in  the  blank  to  the  left. 

1,  The  exit  interview  is:  (ll|)! 

a.  For  the  benefit  of  the  company  only. 

b.  To  scold  the  vrorker  for  being  such  a 
failure  on  the  job. 

c.  To  provide  enough  work  for  the  person- 
nel department. 

d.  To  discover  the  causes  for  leaving  and 
prevent  leaving  by  making  satisfactory 
adjustments  in  some  cases. 

2.  Every  person  should:  (l) 

a.  Continue  to  work  at  his  old  job  as  long 
as  he  is  physically  able. 

b.  Work  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  and  then  stop. 

c.  Be  covered  by  a pension  system  of  the 
government  or  the  company  for  which  he 
works. 

d.  Go  on  relief  if  he  is  no  longer  capable 
of  doing  the  work. 

One  of  the  main  duties  of  every  supervisor  toward 

those  working  under  him  is  to:  (1) 

a.  Build  confidence  in  the  good  name  and 
fairness  of  the  company  that  employs 
them. 

b.  Assume  a neutral  attitude  about  the 
company  and  let  the  workers  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 


The  number  in  the  parentheses  indicate  that  these 
items  measure  those  concepts  with  the  corresponding  numbers 
in  the  delimitation. 


c.  Insure  his  own  position  by  seeing  that 
workers  do  not  learn  "too”  much  and 
get  to  know  the  work  as  well  as  or 
better  than  he. 

d.  Just  to  see  that  all  of  the  work  is 
completed  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

4.  A good  policy  for  a company  to  follow  in  hiring 

employees  is  to:  (10) 

a.  Hire  him  at  the  lowest  possible  wage. 

b.  To  pay  a man  in  proportion  to  his  value 
to  the  company. 

c.  To  pay  him  more  than  most  other  workers 
are  getting  to  be  sure  of  keeping  him. 

d.  Hire  a man  at  a reasonably  good  wage 
and  then  lower  it  if  the  company  finds 
there  is  not  a great  demand  for  his 
services  elsewhere. 

5.  As  a rule  one  of  the  better  policies  for  super- 

visors and  managers  to  follow  regarding  partici- 
pation in  social  affairs  is  to:  (1) 

a.  Be  a "good  fellow"  and  take  part  in 
the  social  activities  of  the  company. 

b.  Set  a standard  to  follow  regarding  such 
activities  and  stick  to  it. 

c.  Do  as  he  pleases,  attending  some  func- 
tions and  not  others. 

d.  Refuse  to  take  part  in  social  activi- 
ties of  the  company. 

6.  One  of  the  better  procedure  for  students  to  fol- 

low in  deciding  uoon  courses  to  be  taken  in  high 
school  is  to:  (![.) 

a.  Take  the  easiest  and  most  convenient 
courses  possible. 

b.  Make  tentative  plans  for  a future  field 
of  work. 

c.  Take  those  courses  which  your  friends 
are  taking. 

d.  Stick  to  one  course  in  high  school  even 
though  you  decide  you  do  not  like  it. 
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The  obligations  of  a company  to  a person  whose 
name  has  been  added  to  the  payroll:  (10) 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Stop  not  to  be  thought  of  again  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  do  satisfactory  work 
Continue  until  he  becomes  familiar  with] 
his  tasks. 

Are  fully  transferred  to  the  employee’s 
immediate  superior. 

Are  continuous  as  long  as  he  remains 
math  the  company,  sometimes  even  longer 


If  the  boss  comes  into  work  some  mornings  in  a 
very  irritable  mood  his  employee  should  usually: 

(5) 

a.  Refuse  to  work  for  anyone  who  has  such 
a disposition. 

b.  Ignore  him  and  not  follow  his  instruc- 
tions • 

c.  Realize  that  such  actions  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

d.  Nor  work  until  the  boss  is  in  a better 
frame  of  mind. 


Changes  in  the  policy  of  the  company  should,  to 
be  most  successful:  (1  and  10) 

a.  Be  undertaken  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  majority  of  employees. 

b.  Should  be  done  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  employees. 

c.  Be  accompanied  by  strong  disciplinary 
measures. 

d.  Have  only  the  approval  of  the  top 
supervisors. 


The  most  effective  wage-incentive  systems  are 
those  which:  (l  and  10) 

a.  Are  complicated  and  difficult  for  the 
worker  to  understand. 


b.  Include  the  workers  in  the  plant  who 
contribute  directly  to  the  increase  in 
production. 

c.  Is  introduced  with  few  explanations. 

d.  Can  be  easily  understood  and  computed 
by  the  majority  of  workers. 

When  an  individual  is  being  interviewed  for  a job 
he  should  among  other  things:  (5) 

a.  Dress  in  the  manner  appropriate  for  the 
type  of  work  he  wishes  to  do. 

b.  Give  the  impression  that  he  knows  about 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  job. 

c.  Indicate  by  his  actions  that  he  is  wil- 
ling to  learn  the  ways  of  the  company. 

d.  Wear  the  best  and  finest  clothes  he 
owns. 

In  making  plans  for  the  future  a good  policy  to 
follow  is  to:  (8  and  1^) 

a.  Do  as  your  parents  think  best  despite 
your  real  desires. 

b.  flake  up  your  own  mind  and  not  bother 
others  with  your  problems. 

c.  Do  what  the  teacher  or  guidance  advisor 
thinks  is  best  for  you  to  do. 

d.  Get  the  viewpoints  of  several  and  then 
decide  upon  the  best  course  of  action. 

One  of  the  better  procedures  to  usually  follow 
when  first  starting  a new  job  is  to:  (6) 

a.  Show  a willingness  to  cooperate  and 
work  overtime  if  necessary. 

b.  Do  exactly  what  you  are  told  and  no 
more. 

c.  Leave  your  work  immediately  at  closing 
time. 

d.  Assume  an  attitude  of  knowing  it  all. 


A wholesome  respect  by  employees  for  the  value 
of  the  commodity  results  in  all  but  one  of  the 
following:  (5) 

a.  G-r eater  pride  in  workmanship, 

b.  Lowering  of  worker  morale, 

c.  Financial  savings  to  the  company, 

d.  Fostering  a cooperative  spirit  in  work. 

It  is  natural  for  most  individuals  whether  it  be 
at  home,  at  school,  or  at  work  to:  (6) 

a.  Assume  the  ideas  and  habits  of  those 
with  whom  they  associate, 

b.  Develop  superior  habits  of  work, 

c.  Develop  poor  habits  of  work, 

d.  Remain  individual  in  habits  and  ideas. 

Employees  make  most  of  their  estimates  of  what 
the  employer  thinks  of  their  services  from: 

(1  and  10) 

a.  What  is  said  to  them  directly, 

b.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
particularly  at  holiday  seasons. 

c.  How  strict  the  disciplinary  measures 
are, 

d.  Ti/hat  they  read  in  company  papers  or 
local  newspapers. 

To  be  most  effective  in  increasing  production, 
competition  should:  (1) 

a.  Bring  the  two  parties  to  swords  points. 

b.  Be  only  between  two  people. 

c.  Instill  a spirit  of  friendly  rivalry. 

d.  Be  between  groups  that  depend  upon  each 
other  for  materials  and  parts. 


One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  why  ner/  and 
beneficial  ideas  of  employees  are  not  considered 
by  supervisors  is  they:  (5  and  10) 

a.  Are  afraid  of  losing  money  for  the 
company, 

b.  Feel  the  old  way  has  always  worked  and 
is  good  enough, 

c.  Feel  everything  is  running  smoothly, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  change, 

d.  Fear  suggestions  by  employees  might  re- 
flect their  own  incompetence. 

One  of  the  following  does  not  usually  contribute 
to  the  adjustment  of  workers:  (10) 

a.  Fair  treatment, 

b.  Security, 

c.  Monotony  of  work, 

d.  Good  chances  for  advancement. 

An  employer  who  often  borrows  money  from  his 
employees  and  who  seldom  pays  it  back  is:  (10) 

a.  Only  doing  wha  t his  position  in  the 
plant  entitles  him  to  do, 

b.  Ho  using  his  authority  within  its  prop 
er  limits, 

c.  Teaching  workers  to  be  kind  and  gen- 
erous, 

d.  Giving  the  plant  a good  name  by  demon- 
strating the  goodwill  of  employees. 

Most  young  people  graduating  from  high  school  to- 
day: (1) 

a.  Have  only  a vague  unreal  conception  of 
the  world  of  work, 

b.  Have  a good  idea  what  vocation  they 
wish  to  follow. 

c.  Are  prepared  to  enter  a vocation  of 
their  choosing, 

a.  Are  well  acquainted  with  the  problems 
in  the  world  of  work. 
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Vi/hich  one  of  the  following  is  of  least  importance 
in  deciding  upon  a job?  (5) 

a.  The  effect  of  the  job  on  your  health. 

b.  Your  interests  and  abilities. 

c.  The  size  of  your  beginning  wage. 

d.  Future  prospects  of  the  job. 


Which  one  of  the  following  personality  qualities 
is  of  least  importance  in  helping  you  to  adjust? 

(5) 

a.  Self-control. 

b.  Loyalty  to  employers. 

c.  Ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

d.  Attitude  of  superiority. 


From  which  one  of  the  following  sources  may  you 
get  the  most  accurate  information  about  the  pos- 
sible place  of  your  future  employment?  (9) 

a.  Employers  on  the  job. 

b.  Counselors  in  school. 

c.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

d.  Employers  who  are  striking. 

Part  time  work  by  people  still  in  school:  (1^) 


a.  Offers  them  little  but  spending  money. 

b.  Gives  those  who  will  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  world  of  work  first  hand. 

c.  Gives  them  little  but  hard  work  and 
backaches. 

d.  Usually  teaches  them  dishonesty  and 
foul  play. 

Part  II 

Study  each  statement  below.  If  the  statement  is 
correct  place  a "T"  in  the  blank  to  the  right. 

If  the  statement  is  false  place  a "F"  in  the 
blank  to  the  right. 


Even  though  the  individual  performs  the  mechanics 
.of  the  job  with  satisfaction  there  may  be  certain 
personality  traits  which  make  him  unacceptable  to 
others.  (5) 
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Certain  conditions  of  the  job  which  are  highly 
undesirable  for  one  person  are  equally  undesir- 
able for  most  others.  (12) 

Persons  who  fail  to  make  good  on  the  job  are  a 
costly  expense  to  themselves  and  the  company. 

(2).  " 

If  a person  has  a general  knowledge  of  the  com- 
modity being  produced  in  its  entirety,  he  will 
usually  take  greater  pride  in  his  small  part  of 
the  whole  production.  (5  and  10) 

Any  disciplinary  measures  undertaken  by  the  com- 
pany should  have  the  support  of  employees  to  be 
most  successful.  (1  and  10) 

There  is  little  or  no  relation  between  the  ad- 
justment problems  encountered  in  school  and  those 
found  in  the  world  of  work.  (5) 

The  only  purpose  of  a wage  incentive  system  is 
to  induce  employees  to  put  forth  more  effort  to 
increase  production.  (10) 

Getting  the  right  person  for  the  right  job  saves 
the  employer  and  the  employee  time,  effort,  and 
money.  (2) 

The  way  of  least  resistence  is  the  best  policy 
for  a company  to  follow.  It  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  keep  a man  on  a job  for  which  he  is 
too  good  than  to  train  someone  else  to  fill  his 
place.  (10) 

A strong  leader  with  sound  ideas  for  the  company 
should  impose  these  ideas  upon  others  giving 
them  little  or  no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  (10) 

Adjustment  is  made  easier  if  the  people  with  whom 
you  work  have  similar  intellectual,  cultural,  anc 
social  backgrounds.  (11) 

The  way  a person  spends  his  leisure  time  is  of 
concern  to  no  one  but  himself.  (10) 


15.  Changing  your  job  every  year  or  so  will  prove 
beneficial  in  the  long  run.  (7) 

llj..  A person’s  willingness  to  work  and  ability  to 
work  can  be  hampered  by  disagreeable  traits  in 
those  with  whom  he  works.  (5  and  10) 


15.  An  individual  who  earns  his  living  by  using  his 
hands  can  make  just  as  much  of  a contribution  to 
the  world  of  work  as  the  white  collar  worker, 
according  to  the  studies  just  made.  (10) 

Part  III 


DIRECTIONS:  Select  the  proper  word  or  phrase  from  Column  II 

and  place  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  blank 
to  the  right  of  Column  I.  (15) 


Column 

I 

Column  II 

1. 

Acclimate 

a. 

Group  of  tasks  performed  by  one 
person. 

2. 

Attitude 

b. 

Tendancy  to  have  no  special  in- 
terests . 

5. 

Personality 

c. 

Activity  of  enjoyment  after  work 
hours. 

li. 

Vocation 

d. 

Group  of  similar  jobs  found  in 
several  establishments. 

5. 

Avocation 

e. 

Indicative  of  how  an  individual 
may  be  expected  to  perform  in 

6. 

Interest 

f. 

certain  situations. 

Sum  total  of  individual’s  be- 

7. 

Incentive 

g. 

havior  in  social  situations. 
Field  of  endeavor. 

8. 

Position 

h. 

To  accustom  to  changed  conditions 

9. 

Aptitude 

i. 

Tendancy  to  react  and  feel  in  a 
certain  way  about  specific 

• 

0 
1 — 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Occupation 

j- 

l. 

m. 

issues. 

Shows  failure  to  adjust  to  work. 
Stimulates  a person  to  do  certain 
things. 

Tendancy  to  become  absorbed  in 
an  experience. 
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